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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 
[From August 1, 1917, to July 31, 1918]. 


1. THE WORLD WAR. 


THE WESTERN FRONT. — The steady attrition of the German 
defense, which began with the English gains at Arras in the month 
of April, had continued through May, June, July and August, both 
French and English gaining ground and prisoners with every assault. 
By the end of August the French had advanced their lines to Bethin- 
court, Beaumont and Foyes Brook on the Verdun front, and the Eng- 
lish to the outskirts of Lens on the Ypres front, with a bag of almost 
10,000 prisoners. September saw further English gains, and October 
a major operation by the French which won them the Chemin des 
Dames, carrying their front to the Oise canal on the Aisne, and yield- 
ing them 11,000 prisoners, including 237 officers and 180 cannon.—By 
November American troops were in line and had established contact 
with the Germans, whose further retirement was forced by the French 
on a fifteen-mile front along the Ailette river, and whose nervousness 
was manifested at all points, particularly in Flanders, by constant 
artillery activity. In the latter region the British won Passchendaele 
Ridge, dominating the plains of Roulers, cleared it and held it against 
all counter-attacks. Their great coup, however, was the surprise 
attack of General Byng at Cambrai. The German troops at that 
point were mostly of the Landwehr and soldiers brought from the 
Russian front. The feature of the attack was the absence of artillery 
preparation and the substitution for it of “tanks.” Hundreds of 
these “land-ships” were set in the first line of attack, followed by 
cavalry. They caught the enemy entirely unawares, and had the Eng- 
lish been prepared they might have gone through, and perhaps ended 
the war. As it was, they took 9,000 prisoners, and after increasing 
their gains were in control of the strategic points commanding Cam- 
brai. As Cambrai was a very important ganglion in the Germans’ 
system of communications, attempt at recovery was inevitable. The 
Germans surprised the British in their turn, when, at the end of a 
series of counter-attacks which seemed to have exhausted them, they 
launched a hard counter-offensive at Bourlon to the east and Gonne- 
lieu to the west of Cambrai. The attack on the right was successful, 
yielding the Germans 6,000 prisoners and 100 guns. In this battle 
American engineers, caught behind the German advance, dropped 
their picks and shovels and shouldered rifles to help their English 
comrades hold the line. From this time, the beginning of Decem- 
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the western front was one of raids and artillery duels. It became 
q) clear that political events in Russia were playing into the hands of the 
| German High Command, which was withdrawing from the Russian 
T front all seasoned troops to reinforce the Italian and the western 
fronts. One notable feature of the fighting was the increase of air 
: combats; another, suggestive of the possible strategy of the Germans 
in the offensive which they were now expected to undertake, was the 
destruction of over 130 villages behind the St. Quentin sector.—The 
great offensive came March 21, on the Somme (see last Recor», p. 1). 
It was accompanied by the long-distance bombardment of Paris with 
a new gun concealed in the St. Gobain wood, a bombardment of no 
military value in itself but designed to arouse popular feeling and 
thus bring pressure to bear on the Allied command which would lead 
to a waste of reserves. The Germans’ attack was the greatest of the 
war; its purpose, to break the juncture between the French and the 
English forces. They struck in succession, right, left and center, 
using in all about 800,000 men for their blows. The battle began on 
March 21, after the greatest gas bombardment in the war, with a 
push of 300,000 men on the line Cambrai-St. Quentin-La Fére, toward 
Amiens. Von Below, attacking on the right, drove back the English 
Fifth Army toward Arras, while Marwitz, at the center, struck toward 
Péronne. Von Hutier, on the left, struck so hard and so successfully 
that the English Third Army, which formed the juncture with the 
French forces, had to retreat to Crozon, and in the fighting of the next 
two days still farther. This compelled the English center to with- 
draw behind the Somme, and the Fifth Army to move back toward 
Haie. The two movements created an opening between the Oise and 
the Somme. The English front was, in fact, broken, and if the 
cavalry which the Germans sent in to turn the English right had not 
been met, just in time, by French cavalry sent to fill this opening, a 
major disaster might have resulted. On March 24 and 25 the Ger- 
mans continued pressing in the direction of Amiens. On March 26 
von Hutier’s push southwest between the Oise and the Roye Senlis 
road was finally stopped by French troops, relieving the English 
Fifth Army. On March 28 a new attack in the direction of Arras was 
stopped, and March 29, 30 and 31 saw a bloody battle on the Roye 
Senlis road. Noyon, Bapaume, Albert and Montdidier had had to be 
evacuated during the fighting between March 25 and 28. The German 
shattering of the English Fifth Army had compelled the French to 
send reinforcements and extend their lines, thus diminishing reserves 
and compelling a defensive battle. On April 1 the Germans were 
within six miles of the main railway from Amiens to Paris. To meet 
the patent need for man-power, General Pershing put all the forces at 
his command at the disposal of Ferdinand Foch, generalissimo of the 
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Allied armies, appointed March 28, to counter the most serious danger 
the Allies had confronted since the battle of the Marne. When, on 
April 4, the Germans renewed the conflict in the Picardy area, they 
were met by unified command, under “the ablest strategist in 
France.” They pushed the British back at Hamel, and by April 7 
had forced back the French right three miles on a ten-mile front. 
Failing to get Amiens, they shifted the attack to Flanders. The point 
of assault there was the juncture of the English and Portuguese 
armies. By April 12 they had driven them to Merville, and General 
Sir Douglas Haig issued a special order declaring that the armies had 
their backs to the wall and must hold. They held on April 13, but on 
April 15 had to give up Neuve Eglise, with the Germans in the wedge 
between Messines and Givenchy, threatening Wytschaete and Pas- 
schendaele Ridge, and thence Ypres and Calais. On April 17 they took 
Poelcappelle and Langemarck, and on April 20 the English, counter- 
attacking, recovered Givenchy and Festubert. French reinforcements 
had come up, and the front was becoming “ stabilized.” The re- 
sumption of the German assault in the direction of Amiens yielded 
them Villers Bretoneux and Hangard, while in Flanders they took, 
on April 26, the famous Mont Kemmel and advanced to within two 
mites of Ypres. By April 29, however, von Arnim was checked in 
this region, with severe losses, the Allies retaking Locre and ad- 
vancing their lines east and northeast. American troops (see last 
Record, p. 13, and The United States and the War, infra, p. 22), repulsed 
a fresh attack on Villers Bretoneux, which had been retaken, and the 
Allies improved their positions between Locre and Ypres, and east of 
Amiens and north of Albert. The front was “stabilized” and the 
interval until the end of May was filled with incessant local raids and 
tactical modifications of the Allied positions——During the same in- 
terval, while the Germans were reorganizing their exhausted divi- 
sions, there seems to have been a change in the German command. 
There were rumors that Hindenburg was dead, and it is certain that 
Ludendorff was in command. Ready on May 27, he launched a heavy 
blow in an unexpected place, assaulting on a forty-mile front, from 
Rheims to Soissons. This assault carried him forward five miles, to 
the Aisne at Pont Arcey. The gains against the British, however, at 
Kemmel, on the Lys salient, were lost through British counter-attacks, 
while the assaults about Ypres, to the north and to the southwest, 
were repulsed. On May 28 pressure toward Soissons netted the Ger- 
mans ten miles; on May 31 they were at the Marne, and had in their 
hands Soissons, 45,000 prisoners, and a tremendous amount of war 
material. This attack was not slowed up until June 2, when the Ger- 
mans were held at Chateau-Thierry, forty miles from Paris. The ex- 
traordinary advance seems to have been due to an application of the 
method developed by von Hutier in his capture of Riga. It takes 
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advantage of the fact that the Germans, being on the inner side of 
the circle of the front, can go down its radii from a center of re- 
serves, while the Allies must go round the circumference. This en- 
ables the former to make swift and unexpected attacks at different 
places and in depth formation. Americans, meanwhile, had been par- 
ticipating more and more largely in the action. On June 2 American 
marines took Cantigny, with 240 prisoners. On June 4 they helped 
check the German advance at Chateau-Thierry, broke up an attack in 
Neuilly Wood, gained two-thirds of a mile and 270 prisoners. On 
June 6 and 7 they gained two miles on a front of six miles, and took 
Torcy and Bouresches. The German position was such that their 
offensive had to be continued to connect their Picardy and Aisne 
fronts. On June 9 they attacked on a line of twenty-one miles, Mont- 
didier to Noyon, pressing back the French at the center to a depth 
of two and a half to four miles, but being held on the wings. By 
June 14 this effort also came to an end. The Germans widened their 
Montdidier salient a little but at enormous cost. Meanwhile the 
Allied counter-attacks and rectification of line continued, the French 
recovering Senlis Wood and taking 1,000 prisoners on June 11, 
driving the Germans back across the Matz and checking them north 
of Compiégne on June 13, and several days later throwing back 
with fearful loss an attack with three divisions on a fourteen-mile 
line on the Rheims salient. Shortly after, American troops occu- 
pied Belleau Wood, and took Torcy, northwest of Chateau-Thierry, 
with 300 prisoners, machine guns and war material. General Foch 
seems to have been engaged in a series of very successful tact- 
ical readjustments, taking points of vantage and bringing back pris- 
oners both in the region of Soissons and in Flanders. The local 
actions netted in all 10,000 prisoners.—On July 15 came the fifth Ger- 
man drive, long delayed, according to rumor, by disease. After the 
usual artillery fire during the night, the infantry was sent forward at 
dawn on a sixty-mile front east and west of Rheims, the greatest 
pressure being toward Chalons. The Germans succeeded in crossing 
the Marne at several places and occupied Chateau-Thierry. Their 
initial gain was an average of three miles on a front of twenty-two 
miles. From that time on they were held, until July 18, when General 
Foch initiated a great counter-offensive on the German flank, between 
the Aisne and the Marne. The surprise this time was on the German 
side. They were thrown back a distance of six and a half miles and 
compelled to leave twenty villages and 4,000 of their crack troops in 
the hands of the French and the Americans who made the attack. 
Foch’s intention was to cut off the enemy communications at Soissons, 
La Fére and Fismes, and all his strategy was directed to that purpose. 
The next two days his forces advanced two miles (July 19) and three 
miles (July 20) against heavy resistance, relieving the pressure on 
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Rheims and clearing Chateau-Thierry of German troops. The resist- 
ance of these was perceptibly strengthening, although there was evi- 
dence that they would have to withdraw and knew it, but the Allied 
pressure was steadily maintained, and by July 30 the French and 
Americans were within two miles of Fére-en-Tardenois. German with- 
drawal, certainly to the Vesle and probably to the Aisne, seems certain. 

THE EASTERN FRONT.—At the end of July the Russian army 
operating in Austria, demoralized by revolutionary propaganda and 
hunger, had retreated out of the whole of Galicia and nearly all of 
Bukowina. The forces of the Central Powers, pursuing, had reached 
the Dniester and taken Kolomea. A consultation at the front between 
Kerensky and Generals Alexeiev, Ruszky, Gurko and Guchkov failed 
to improve the situation, though a slight advance by the Rumanians, 
striking northward, did. On August 3 the Archduke Joseph entered 
Czernowitz, and on August 4 a Russian official announcement stated 
that, “ owing to reasons of morale, some of our troops are not making 
the necessary resistance.” General Kornilov was designated comman- 
der-in-chief of the army, to succeed General Brusilov, resigned. But 
the morale did not improve. By the end of August the Rumanians, 
who had opposed a stiff resistance to the enemy, as well as the 
Russians, were pushed beyond the Sereth: and the Teutons reported 
the capture of men and materials in great quantities. — In the north 
the same conditions prevailed. An advance toward Riga, begun by 
the Germans the last week in August, brought them, against slight 
resistance of a small part of the Russian army, into Riga on Sep- 
tember 3. Somewhat less than three weeks later they drove the 
Russians out of Jacobstadt, occupied twenty-six miles of the left 
bank of the Dwina and took immense quantities of guns, stores, and 
prisoners. In the third week of October the Russians evacuated 
Reval, and in the fourth week the Germans withdrew from the Wer- 
der sector of the Riga front, ostensibly “to straighten out their 
lines,” but actually to send an army to aid the Austrians on the Italian 
front. The confidence with which they regarded their eastern front 
may be judged from the extreme thinness of their lines there—Mean- 
while Kerensky had been displaced by the Bolshevist commissaries, 
whose foreign secretary, Trotzky, arranged an armistice for twenty- 
eight days from December 18. This was prolonged till February, and 
immediately on its expiration the Germans resumed operations. One 
army in the north overran Livonia, Courland and Lithuania, and seized 
the cities of Dvinsk and Minsk. Another, developing its campaign in 
the south, took Lutsk in Volhynia, and still more prisoners and mate- 
rials: 1,353 guns, 120 machine guns, some 4,000 motor cars, 1,000 
freight cars full of food, airplanes etc.— The Brest-Litovsk negotia- 
tions established the recognition by the Bolshevist régime of the in- 
dependence of Finland and the Ukraine. In those regions the same 
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conflict was carried on between radicals and conservatives, red guards 
and white guards, as in Russia proper. The Germans intervened in 
Finland on the ground that the Bolsheviki were assisting the “ reds.” 
In the Ukraine they established a government, in whose behalf the 
Austrians occupied Odessa on March 13, and Nikolayev several days 
later, while another column occupied Kiev. Toward the end of March 
the Germans’ position for attack in both Petrograd and Moscow was 
extremely favorable. They had overrun Livonia and Esthonia, had 
had themselves presented with memorials of thanks from the inhabi- 
tants for saving them from the Bolsheviki, and were holding the line 
on the Narva Pskov front with only the “red” guardsmen between 
themselves and Petrograd. Against Moscow they held three centers 
of cencentration, at Polotsk, Minsk and Gomel. To oppose them there 
was Only the anti-Bolshevist Polish army of 80,000 men, drawn from 
the disintegrated Russian armies, under Dubor Mumicki. With them 
they made a military agreement for free passage toward Moscow. 

MACEDONIAN AND ALBANIAN FRONTS.—Whatever might 
have been the causes that kept these fronts inactive on the Allied 
side, they seem to have become less operative with the unification of 
Allied command. Sporadic troop movements, raids and counters, which 
characterized activity on these fronts during the year past, gave way 
to movements that suggest a plan of campaign. On September 17 the 
Italians moved their troops eastward through Albania to a position 
menacing the Bulgarian right flank. On December 5 there was a 
burst of fighting on the entire Macedonian front, and after a lull of 
many months till the end of May a movement of Greek troops, sup- 
ported by French artillery, on the Struma, a movement continued for 
gains on June 2. On June 11 the Serbs repulsed attacks in the 
Dobrudja. Activity was marked on this front also in the shape of 
raids from the lines held by French, English and Italian forces.—These 
raids developed in July into a notable offensive, in which the partici- 
pators were Italian and French troops, aided by British monitors on 
the Adriatic coast. On July 9 the Allied forces captured Fieri, eighteen 
miles north of Avlona, and took 1,300 prisoners. On July 12 they 
occupied Berat, the Austrian base, and got possession thereby of large 
quantities of war material. The fighting has taken place on a sixty- 
mile front, from the River Devoli to the Adriatic. The Allied move- 
ment is in the direction of the Via Egnatia. This is an old Roman 
road reaching to Monastir, and is considered a key to southern Serbia. 
The Allied advance has succeeded in linking up the front from Sa- 
loniki to the Adriatic. 

THE ITALIAN FRONT.—The series of offensives, begun by the 
Italians in August 1916, which had won them Gorizia and had brought 
them to within thirteen miles of Trieste, was developed in August 
1917, with an attack on the Isonzo. This attack netted the Italians 
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10,000 prisoners. It was followed by the capture of Monte Santo, and 
the Hermada, protecting Trieste on the Carso. From there the Ital- 
ians made desperate way over the Bainsizza Plateau. On September 
14 they took Monte San Gabriele, but the Austrians had meantime 
recaptured the Hermada and threatened attack on the Isonzo. — The 
changing situation in Russia played into their hands. Reinforced by 
divisions from that front, they launched an assault on October 24 be- 
tween Tolmino and Plezzo. A combination of events, among them 
propaganda, bad generalship and Teutonic treachery, helped to break 
the front of the Italian Second Army, commanded by General Capello. 
Its rout forced the withdrawal of the armies on Bainsizza and the 
Carso, and the Austrians were enabled to go through. They drove 
the Italians out of Gorizia by October 28, following them to the Tag- 
liamento by November 1. Lacking munitions and men, the Italians 
fought a delaying action from the Tagliamento to the Piave, in which 
the Alpini, Bersaglieri and the cavalry distinguished themselves.— 
General Diaz was made commander-in-chief of the Italian armies, re- 
placing General Cadorna, who went as Italy’s representative to the 
Allied War Council at Versailles. Under Diaz the armies recovered 
their morale and held. A concentrated attack between the Brenta and 
the Piave, however, forced another Italian withdrawal and meant dan- 
ger to Venice. Naval co-operation, the flooding of an occupied area 
near Grisolera, seventeen miles northeast of Venice, and the advent 
of British and French artillery units, tended to stabilize the situation. 
—Toward the end of November counter-attacks gave the Italians back 
Monte Tomba. At the beginning of December they were further re- 
inforced by British and French units and proceeded to consolidate 
their positions on the Piave, while the enemy intrenched on the 
Tagliamento. From that time to the new enemy offensive in June the 
initiative seems to have been largely with the Italians and their allies. 
In the middle of December a counter-attack on Monte Asolone drove 
the Austrians from this approach to the Venetian plain. A long 
period of artillery duelling and air fighting followed. On February 7 
the Italians pierced the Austrian line on the Asiago plateau, taking 
1,500 prisoners. Later they captured Monte di Val Bella, which they 
held in spite of counter-attacks.— Spring saw the constant flow of 
Austrian reinforcements, drawn from the Rumanian front, to the 
whole Italian line, from the Piave to the mountains. On the first of 
May heavy fighting took place in the area between the Adriatic and 
the Giudicaria Valley. On May 4 Emperor Charles and eight offi- 
cials visited the front, evidently in view of the approaching drive. On 
May 9g the Italians took Monte Como, and from then until June 15 
the warfare consisted of reciprocal raids. On June 15 the Austrians 
attacked along the entire front of one hundred miles, from the Asiago 
to the Adriatic. The battle was particularly violent in the Brenta 
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and on Monte Grappa, and on the line of the Piave the Austrians 
effected a crossing in the direction of Treviso. They were, however, 
repulsed in the sectors held by the British and French, and later 
driven out of all the territory between the Brenta and the Piave. The 
Italian counter-attack drove them back to the river’s further bank and 
cleared the Montello plateau of invaders. Then the river swelled and 
overflowed, isolated great bodies of Austrians from their supports, 
and added to the Italian victory. This was improved by an offensive 
between the Piave and the Brenta and a slight advance on the Asiago 
plateau. The Italians claimed 18,000 prisoners and Austrian losses to 
the number of 200,000; the Austrians retorted with a claim of 50,000 
prisoners and Italian losses of 150,000. However that may be, the 
Italians recovered bit by bit the ground gained by the Austrians in 
their disastrous attack. By the middle of July they had recovered 
Col del Kerso and Monte di Val Bella, and had cleared the western 
bank of the Piave of enemy troops. 

TURKISH FRONTS.—From the time the British entered Pales- 
tine, early in November, taking Beersheba and Gaza, to the time they 
withdrew their outposts at Es-Salt planted there at the end of March, 
their advance has been steady and strong. It is limited only by the 
small size of the force in General Allenby’s command. This prevents 
an extension of the line, which is already rather thinner than is com- 
patible with complete safety. As it stands, the whole of southern 
Palestine is now in the hands of the English. Jaffa was taken in No- 
vember, and Jerusalem at the beginning of December. Jericho fell 
into English hands in February, and by March 30 the British column 
had advanced ninety-five miles northwest of Jericho, and destroyed 
the railway into the Hedjaz, thus breaking the enemy’s communica- 
tions with his army corps operating there. With more men, Allenby 
could easily have driven the Turk to Aleppo and effected a juncture 
with the Mesopotamian army.—That army, reorganized and restored, 
had, from the end of November on, been moving toward Aleppo. 
The death of Sir Stanley Maude (December 4) at Bagdad, of cholera, 
held up the advance for a while, but the end of March saw the troops 
at Khan Bagdadieh, 190 miles northwest of Bagdad, with more than 
10,000 prisoners and much material to their credit. Their movement 
was in the direction of Mosul; they were threatening the Turkish 
communications with Constantinople—Had the Russian army held, 
the movements of that and the English armies from Palestine, Meso- 
potamia and the Caucasus would have cleared Syria of the Turks. 
The Russian débacle, however, destroyed that possibility for the 
present. Against bands of hastily and poorly armed Armenians and 
Georgians, Turkish soldiers, mostly led by German officers, advanced 
along the line Batum to Kars, and in March captured that fortress 
and 860 guns. By the middle of June they had advanced into Northern 
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Persia and occupied Tabriz and Urumiah, sacking an American hos- 
pital in the former city and seizing the American and British consul- 
ates. With better communications they might be a menace to the 
British forces in Mesopotamia. The communications are very bad, 
however, and the distances very great. Armenian and Georgian re- 
sistance, moreover, has become stiffer and better organized.—Shortly 
after the capture of Jerusalem a Zionist Commission, headed by Dr. 
Chaim Weitzmann, was sent to Palestine under the auspices of the 
English government to begin the work of restoration there. The Eng- 
lish military have been recruiting in England and the United States a 
Jewish division for service in Palestine. 

OPERATIONS IN AFRICA.—In December London announced 
that what German forces survived had taken refuge in Portuguese 
territory. English-Belgian forces were in possession of all the Ger- 
man colonies. In May the British took Nanungu. 

THE WAR IN THE AIR.—With an attack (August 30) on three 
French hospital posts behind the lines, the Germans initiated what 
seems to be a policy of such attacks co-ordinate with their submarine 
attacks on hospital ships. British and American hospitals on the 
French coast were bombarded October 5, and from then on attacks 
were made at different points. Between May 15 and June 1 British 
hospitals were bombed seven times. On May 28 an American hospital 
was attacked.—The usual raiding of cities has developed in frequency 
and effect, with London and Paris as the major German objectives, 
and munition towns, concentration points and railway centers those 
of the Allies. The latter carried out successful daylight bombing ex- 
peditions of various German cities, Karlsruhe, Coblenz, Freiburg, 
Innsbruck, and of concentrations of Germans at Ghent and Lille. On 
May 21 the British official announcement recorded 1,000 enemy planes 
downed in two months. Zeppelins were used by the enemy only 
twice, in September and in March, against England. 

THE WAR AT SEA.— Elaboration of the defense against sub- 
marines by means of convoys, smoke screens, seaplanes, and partic- 
ularly of the depth-charge, has created a considerable reduction in 
U-boat successes and a great increase in their destruction. According 
to Lord Beresford, speaking in London, July 8, the daily sinkings of 
British, Allied and neutral tonnage amounted in May to approximately 
13,000 tons, in the middle of June to 1,900 tons, and in the first week 
of July to 3,000 tons. Other statements indicate that U-boats are at 
last being sunk or captured faster than they are being built.—Again, 
the ship-building of the Allies, and of the United States in particular, 
is beginning to catch up with the building program. On July 4, as a 
part of the celebration of Independence Day, 100 ships were launched 
in the United States. The launchings for the year ending June 30 
amounted to 1,622 new ships of 1,430,793 gross tons, while Great Brit- 
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ain’s launchings for the year ending May 31 amounted to 1,906,838 
gross tons. Among the ships completed in American yards was a 
sea-going steamer of 3,427 gross tons, made of concrete.—Toward the 
end of May submarimes appeared off the American coast. They sank 
fifteen vessels between June 1 and June 5.—Early in the year a con- 
vention of seamen from both neutral and entente countries denounced 
the whole submarine practice and resolved upon an after-the-war boy- 
cott of German ships and sailors.—Of naval raids, the most striking 
were in the Mediterranean, the penetration of the mine defenses of 
Trieste by Italian motor boats and the torpedoing of two Austrian 
battleships. Captain Rizzo, who carried out the manceuver, repeated it 
in June by sinking the 22,000-ton Austrian dreadnought Svent Istoan 
as it was steaming for safety from Pola to Cattaro. Another dread- 
nought was severely damaged.—In the North Sea English and French 
sailors carried out a brilliant manceuver by sinking two old cruisers at 
Zeebrugge and Ostend and blowing up the mole. Zeebrugge was com- 
pletely bottled up, Ostend almost completely. Both towns were thus 
rendered no longer available to the Germans for U-boat bases.—Raids 
upon convoys netted the Germans a number of sinkings, both of mer- 
chant and naval vessels. In October they sunk nine neutral merchant 
vessels and two English destroyers; in December five neutral and one 
English freighter, as well as four armed trawlers. The English recip- 
rocated by destroying (November 3) the German auxiliary cruiser 
“ Moewe” and ten armed patrol vessels, and by sinking (January 20) 
the former “Breslau” and beaching the former “Goeben” in an 
action at the entrance to the Dardanelles—On November 29 the Inter- 
Allied Naval Board convened at Paris, under the chairmanship of M. 
Leguyes, the French minister of marine. France, Great Britain, the 
United States, Italy and Japan were represented. The conference 
established a permanent organization with frequent meetings. A plan 
was outlined for the co-ordination of all resources, without, however, 
any modification of the individual responsibility of commanders at 
sea.—In England discontent with the naval policy led to the removal 
of Admiral Jellicoe as first sea lord. Sir Rosslyn Wemyss was ap- 
pointed his successor and a naval General Staff of three departments 
was created, home waters, overseas, and protection of trade shipping. 
The Germans have taken to sinking hospital ships. 

THE FOOD PROBLEM. — Neutrals and belligerents alike have 
fallen under the rule of hunger because of the war. The difficulties 
of production created by the shortage in man-power, and the difficul- 
ties of distribution created by the shortage of shipping, have served 
to bring the nearness of famine home to all countries alike, and to 
strengthen among the members of the Entente the tendency toward 
unity of control, at least in the distribution of food. Holland, Norway 
and Sweden are subject to the distributive regulations of the Allies, 
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whose chief concern in that connection has been that no Allied prod- 
ucts should get to the Central Powers. The regulation on that point 
has increased in stringency in the course of the war. Thus an agree- 
ment with Norway, in February, limited the exportation of foodstuffs 
to the Central Powers to 28,000 tons of fish per annum. The shortage, 
which is world-wide, has led to strikes and unrest in Austria-Hungary 
and Germany, without prospect of alleviation from the reputed Rus- 
sian resources. Famine is the rule in many parts of Russia, and the 
disease that goes with famine. The Rumanian peasantry is in dire 
want, and the Turkish authorities have had to resort to deception to 
quiet their subjects. Among the major powers of the Entente the 
growing stringency showed itself in the increasing regulation of dis- 
tribution. Mr. Hoover announced toward the end of February that 
the most critical period in food history would come within the two 
months following, and emphasized the need for transportation facil- 
ities. Great Britain began compulsory rationing shortly thereafter, 
allowing, of beef a fourth of a pound per capita; of butter or margar- 
ine, four ounces. The Irish, disquieted by the export to England of 
food which they claimed was needed at home, made demonstrations.— 
In April, Mr. Hoover announced the need of a further reduction in 
the use of wheat, and asked for voluntary rationing in that and other 
commodities. The response of the American public was prompt and 
effective, and brought grateful comment from the authorities of both 
England and France. Nevertheless, the French minister of provisions 
had, in May, to order three meatless days a week for France, and the 
problem of provisioning Italy became acute enough to necessitate a 
conference between the Italian food controller and the French min- 
ister. Further reduction of the bread ration, proposed in Germany at 
about the same time, was opposed by the Reichstag’s food council. 
In America, Mr. Hoover advised the discontinuance of the use of 
wheat. According to F. C. Walcott, of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, famine is threatening the world. As many lives have 
been lost by starvation as in the fighting. The shortage approaches 
the condition of famine in Poland, Serbia, Russia, Italy, Greece, Al- 
bania and Austria-Hungary; is menacing in Turkey, Germany and 
France, and is serious in England and Portugal. The Allied and the 
neutral world are practically dependent on the United States. Late in 
July, however, Mr. Herbert Hoover, the American food administra- 
tor, speaking in London, announced that the crisis was over for Amer- 
ica and the Entente, that the democratic powers had “turned the 
corner.” Great food reserves had been created, at a time, moreover, 
when the difficulties of shipping were greatest, to meet all the Allied 
needs for next year, and to release the American people from the 
heavier restraints of conservation. 
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NEW BELLIGERENTS.—The month of August saw the addition 
of Siam, Liberia, and China (q. v.) to the opponents of the Central 
Powers. China seized German vessels and banks. President Feng de- 
clared that the step was taken in spite of the serious internal problems 
with which the government was faced; he “could not bear to think 
that the dignity of international law should suffer through us.” Haiti 
was added to the group on July 20, 1918, because eight Haitians had 
been lost on a torpedoed French steamer. 

PEACE AND PEACE MANCEUVERS.—On the whole, the over- 
ture in the peace manceuvering is still with the Central Powers. Their 
achievements in the East have not altered the general situation: the 
Entente is still demanding honest specifications, and the Quadruple 
Alliance is still trying to shift the burden to the Entente. There is no 
doubt that the need of peace has been more strongly felt among the 
Central Powers. To secure it, short of military victory, they made 
use of the usual media: addresses and interviews from chancelleries, 
secret emissaries, and like means. Thus, they replied to Lloyd 
George’s Queen’s Hall address by interviews of Premiers Michaelis 
and Czernin, and of the Centrist leader, Erzberger. Czernin insisted 
that Austria was eager for an honorable peace and the lasting recon- 
ciliation of nations, and Erzberger declared that if once the represen- 
tatives of the powers would meet face to face round a table, he was 
sure that an agreement would be effected.—On the third anniversary 
of the British declaration of war Lloyd George announced in this 
same Queen’s Hall address: “ They talk glibly about peace, but stam- 
mer over the word restoration. Before we have a peace conference 
they must learn to use the word ‘restoration’.” Michaelis, speaking 
in Berlin, said: “We will preserve our country by a strong and wise 
peace, in order that the German race may retain sure ground for its 
healthy and vigorous development.” The utterances of both premiers 
were diplomatic.—A genuine peace proposal was issued from the Vat- 
ican on August 15, Assumption Day. The Pope addressed himself to 
all the belligerents. He proposed: (1) the total evacuation by Ger- 
many of Belgium and Northern France; (2) the submission of the 
issues with regard to Alsace-Lorraine, Italia Irredenta, the Balkan 
States, Armenia and Poland to examination “in a conciliatory spirit, 
taking into account the aspirations of the population”; (3) freedom 
of the seas; (4) the reduction of armaments; (5) the use of courts of 
arbitration to settle international disputes—In Entente countries the 
proposal was felt to represent the opinions and hopes of Germany and 
Austria, and to have been inspired, probably, through the mediation of 
Matthias Erzberger, the Centrist leader in the German Reichstag. 
The Engish reply to it was swift and final: on August 17 Lloyd 
George, in a speech in the House of Commons, declared, without men- 
tioning the papal document: “This is a fight to a finish.” France 
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paid no attention to it whatsoever. In Germany, however, Michaelis, 
in answer to a question in the Main Committee of the Reichstag, then 
in session, said that the German government had been unable to agree 
with its allies on a reply to the Pope. They had necessarily, he said, 
to maintain “reserve as to details,” but the Pope’s proposal “ corres- 
ponds generally with our expressed attitude.” The soeialists and rad- 
icals of the Reichstag regarded this pronouncement as unsatisfactory 
and pressed for a clear statement that the government adhered to the 
Reichstag majority’s peace resolution of July 19. But no further 
statement was forthcoming.—A diversion, on the whole helpful to the 
government, was created by the publication of President Wilson’s 
reply to the Pope. This had been presented at the Vatican by the 
British minister on August 30. Its essential was a sharply-drawn dis- 
tinction between the German government and the German people, 
and the declaration that a preliminary condition for peace negotia- 
tions must be the establishment of responsible and trustworthy treaty- 
making power to represent the German people. The other Allies were 
not inclined to acknowledge the distinction, but Lord Cecil, in Eng- 
land, suggested that the President’s note sufficed for all the members 
of the Entente. In Germany the radicals exhibited a good deal of 
satisfaction at the distinction and urged that Mr. Wilson’s statement 
called for serious consideration. The official statement of the Cen- 
trist party, September 6, urged the consideration of the president’s 
pronouncement wholly in the light of its “essential and objective 
principle,” and called attention to the difference between him and the 
representatives of the Entente. The pan-Germans, on the other hand, 
denounced Wilson’s “insolence,” and in the turmoil the government’s 
dubious behavior on the Reichstag resolution passed without further 
notice.—The German reply to the Pope, together with the Austrian, was 
published September 21. It had been formulated in consultation with 
a Reichstag group, chosen, as Michaelis boasted, for the purpose, and 
showed much enthusiasm for the ends at which the Pope aimed, with- 
out giving any indication of willingness really to achieve them. De- 
claring Germany’s love for peace and amity, her readiness to disarm, 
her acceptance of the principle of obligatory international arbitration, 
and her desire, “in accordance with .. . the peace resolution of the 
Reichstag on July 19, to find a practical basis for a just and lasting 
peace,” the framers of this document omitted every specific reference, 
not mentioning even Belgium. Disarmament, furthermore, was to be 
limited by “the vital interests of the German empire and people,” by 
“a spirit of reasonableness,” and by “the situation in Europe.” This 
failure to be more specific was due, Michaelis said, to his fear of a 
“one-sided public statement.” It must be observed, however, that 
Vorwarts, praising him for the new spirit manifested, announced that 
specifications were intended and had been communicated by Kuehl- 
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mann, the Imperial foreign secretary, to the papal nuncio—The Aus- 
trian reply was a full acceptance of all the Pope’s suggestions, and a 
warm wish that negotiations might begin; its emphasis on “the free- 
dom of the seas” was an evident sop to German opinion. Count Czer- 
nin, before the Austrian Reichstag, publicly conceded disarmament, and 
the principles of “no annexations, no indemnities.” And although 
skepticism among the Allies was clear enough, the pressure toward 
negotiation in Germany and Austria was strong. Gothein, speaking in 
the German Reichstag, October 8, openly declared that there was no 
hope for a decisive victory, and demanded peace by negotiation.— 
Meanwhile, peace-seeking non-governmental agencies have not been 
inactive. The Organizing Committee of the Socialist International 
Conference planned for Stockholm (see last Recorp, p. 19), issued a 
general manifesto on peace terms. This manifesto proposed the mili- 
tary equality of all the belligerents, repudiated annexations and indem- 
nities, except in the case of Belgium, whose indemnity was to be fixed 
by the Hague Tribunal, urged the submission of the status of Alsace- 
Lorraine to a plebiscite, the political and economic independence of 
Serbia and Montenegro, the joint control of Saloniki by Serbia, Greece 
and Bulgaria, the independence of Russian Poland together with the 
autonomy of Prussian and Austrian Poland, an independent Finland 
connected with the Russian republic, an independent Czecho-Slavia 
within the Austrian empire, cultural autonomy for the Italians there, 
and an arrangement for the Irish similar to that for the Czechs, Inter- 
national security, the manifesto declared, was to be attained by means 
of a league of nations that could establish general disarmament and 
compel arbitration of disputes. It ended by appealing to the Socialists 
of Germany in behalf of the democratization of that country. It got 
an almost immediate echo from the Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, with the 
exception that the committee proposed the restoration of Belgium, 
Serbia and Montenegro out of an international fund.—The counter to 
this utterance was an address to Congress by President Wilson, De- 
cember 4. America’s paramount business, he said, was to win the war. 
Peace would be possible only when the German people had trust- 
worthy spokesmen who would in their name “accept the common 
judgment of the nations of what shall henceforth be the bases of law 
and of covenant for the life of the world.”—In Europe the adventure 
toward peace was resumed from a new quarter. It took the form of 
a letter from Lord Lansdowne. In it he disavowed, on the part of 
the Allies, any desire to force a particular form of government on 
Germany or to deny Germany a place in the commerce of the world. 
Let men get together, he urged, before the world’s order and the sys- 
tem of civilization were entirely destroyed. He was willing even that 
the “freedom of the seas” should be a topic of discussion, if only 
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there could be created some way of settling international problems by 
peaceful means. The letter met with various comment, but the opinion 
was widely held that it was a “ Tory peace offensive” for the safe- 
guarding of the old order of which Lord Lansdowne was a distin- 
guished ornament.—An authoritative call to a peace that should estab- 
lish a new order came, December 26, from Trotzky, Bolshevik Com- 
missary for Foreign Affairs at Brest-Litovsk. There a conference 
was in process, between the representatives of the Bolshevik rulers of 
Russia on the one side, and of the Central Empires on the other. The 
conference had been arranged on the initiative of the Russians, in 
pursuance of their pledge to their constituencies to secure peace im- 
mediately. The principle governing the negotiations was to be a gen- 
eral peace on the basis of “no annexations, no indemnities,” and the 
creation of a general fund for restitution of damage due to acts con- 
trary to international law.— Count Czernin, speaking for Austria- 
Hungary, replied specifically that Austria wanted neither war-seized 
territories nor the enslavement of other peoples. Kuehlmann, for Ger- 
many, was doubtful. To the Allies, who had not yet spoken, Trotzky 
allowed ten days to adopt the terms of the Brest conference. Presi- 
dent Wilson immediately met the Russian position with sympathy and 
understanding, and made the most explicit statement of war-aims that 
had yet been made. In a speech to Congress on January 8 he laid 
down fourteen conditions on which the United States would make 
peace: (1) an open covenant of peace, with no private international 
understandings among nations; (2) absolute freedom of the seas in 
peace or war, except when closed to enforce international covenants; 
(3) the removal of economic barriers among nations; (4) adequate 
guarantees for the reduction of armaments to the lowest point con- 
sistent with domestic safety; (5) the adjustment of colonial claims in 
such a way that the populations concerned may express their opinions 
on an equal basis with their suzerains, in the determination of titles; 
(6) the evacuation of Russia’s territories, and freedom for Russia to 
determine her own political development; (7) the evacuation and res- 
toration of Belgium; (8) the evacuation of all invaded French terri- 
tories and the settlement of the injustice of 1871 in respect to Alsace- 
Lorraine; (9) the readjustment of Italy’s frontiers; (10) autonomous 
freedom to be assured to the peoples of Austria-Hungary; (11) the 
evacuation of Rumania, Serbia and Montenegro, an outlet to the sea 
for Serbia, and a guarantee for the political integrity of the Balkan 
states; (12) an assured sovereignty for the Turkish portions of the 
Ottoman Empire, autonomous government for other nationalities in 
the empire, and free passage of the Dardanelles for all nations; (13) 
an independent Polish state, created from all Polish populations, with 
access to the sea; (14) a general association or league of nations to 
afford mutual guarantees of political independence and territorial in- 
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tegrity to small and great nations alike. A day or two later Lloyd 
George made a statement which was practically an Anglo-French dec- 
laration. He agreed in substance with President Wilson.—The nego- 
tiations at Brest-Litovsk, on the other hand, speedily reached an 
impasse. Bulgaria accepted the Russian terms, and adjustment with 
the representatives of the Turks was not difficult. The Germans, how- 
ever, demanded the independence of all occupied territories, without 
evacuation, and to this Trotzky and his fellow-commissioners could 
not agree. So the parleys at Brest-Litovsk failed. A new conference, 
at Stockholm, suggested by the Russians, was summarily refused by 
the German Foreign Office, whose military leaders had meanwhile 
broken the terms of the armistice regarding the shifting and re- 
grouping of military units. Russian need compelled the resumption 
of negotiations and the request to prolong the armistice till February 
18. At the new conference the newly independent Ukraine demanded 
representation. Its statement declared against annexations and re- 
quired popular consent to any surrender or exchange of territory, and 
financial assistance to small states. At this the Germans balked. In 
fact, the representatives of the civil power could take no action with- 
out the sanction of the military chiefs. The latter were responsible 
for the ultimatum to Russia to give up Courland and the Baltic prov- 
inces on the penalty of the resumption of military operations and the 
occupation of Reval. This the Russians unanimously rejected and 
negotiations stopped once more. Meanwhile, the Central Powers 
made their replies to President Wilson. The advantage of position 
which the change in Russia had created for the Germans was reflected 
in Chancellor von Hertling’s disagreement with the President on Po- 
land, on Alsace-Lorraine and on the colonial question. He intimated 
that France and Belgium were to be held as pawns in bargaining over 
the peace table. He failed to touch on the readjustment of Turkey 
and Austria-Hungary. Count Czernin, speaking for the latter, pro- 
fessed himself to be in substantial agreement with the President also 
in regard to Poland. The Inter-Allied War Council, then at Verdun, 
replied that it could not find in the statements of the Central Powers 
any real approximation to the Allies’ conditions, while the Russian 
Congress of Councils of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, to whom 
Trotzky and his fellow-commissioners had returned for instructions, 
ordered the government to continue negotiations—On February 11 
President Wilson tried to establish a basis of negotiations by declar- 
ing principles instead of conditions, These, he told a joint session of 
the houses of Congress, were four: (1) Each part of the final settle- 
ment must be based on essential justice and serve to bring permanent 
peace; (2) peoples and provinces are not to be bartered like chattels 
in order to establish a mere balance of power; (3) territorial settle- 
ments must all be made for the benefit of the peoples concerned and 
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not to adjust rival claims; (4) satisfaction must be given to the legiti- 
mate national aspirations of peoples. If, he added, essential justice 
and peace cannot be established by negotiation, it must be established 
by force.—His conception of the nature of peace, indicated by these 
four principles and by his other utterances on the subject, was en- 
dorsed by the Inter-Allied Labor and Socialist Conference, which 
acknowledged his international leadership. This conference met in 
London, February 21-23. There were present delegates from the 
Labor and Socialist parties of France, England, Italy, Belgium, Por- 
tugal and South Africa. They issued a full memorandum of war aims, 
repeating in substance the British Labor Party’s declaration in De- 
cember 28. Foremost in emphasis were a league of nations, with in- 
ternational co-operation for disarmanient and the prevention of future 
wars; the restoration of Belgium, Serbia, Rumania and Montenegro; 
the governance of all future territorial changes by the laws of justice 
and right, with the repudiation of economic boycotts after the war. 
The conference voted to try to secure the assent of the Socialists of 
Germany to these conditions; then, and only then, a new /nternationale 
was to be called; and it voted also to demand national Socialist Labor 
representation in every delegation to the peace conference. — Von 
Hertling’s reply to Wilson was not long in coming. The four prin- 
ciples, he said, were acceptable, but they must be accepted equally by 
all the belligerents. He agreed to the independence of Belgium, but 
with such limitations as would safeguard Germany’s interests. Alsace- 
Lorraine was not a debatable issue. For the rest, only British im- 
perialism stood in the way of the desirable conclave. — Meanwhile, 
Camille Huysmans, secretary of the International Socialist Bureau, 
transmitted to the German Socialists the Memorandum on War Aims 
adopted by the Inter-Allied Conference at the London meeting in 
February. The Germans’ answer to the proposal did not come until 
the end of May. Then the executive committee of the party, meeting 
in Berlin, announced the “indirect” receipt of the communication. 
Scheidemann, leader of the Socialist majority, immediately declared 
the program of the Inter-Allied Conference as annexationist and the 
committee adopted a resolution reaffirming the adherence of the Ger- 
man Socialists to the Reichstag peace resolution of July 1917. This 
seems to have closed the attempt at a common understanding from 
that particular point of approach.— The coercion of a Russia dis- 
armed by the action of her own leaders, the great spring offensive in 
France which was thus made possible, and the total reliance on force 
led President Wilson, on the first anniversary of America’s entry into 
the war, to declare that since the Germans wanted force, they should 
have it: “force to the utmost—the righteous and triumphant force 
which shall make right the law of the world and cast every selfish 
dominfon down in the dust.” Berlin’s answer was to put the onus for 
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continuing the war and for the bloodshed of the new offensive on the 
Entente’s “will to war,” while Czernin, addressing the city council 
of Vienna, affirmed his acceptance of Wilson’s four principles as a 
basis of negotiation, and declared that only Alsace-Lorraine had stood 
in the way of peace with France. Whereupon Premier Clemenceau, 
an old man near eighty, made a sharp denial, saying that discussions 
had in fact taken place, but upon Austrian initiative. He finally pub- 
lished a letter (sent with the express stipulation that whatever hap- 
pened, it was to be kept confidential, and received on that condition) 
from the Emperor Charles to Prince Sixtus of Bourbon, asking him to 
communicate to specified French officials his desire for peace, and 
offering to use his personal influence toward its establishment; toward 
making secure “France’s just’ claims regarding Alsace-Lorraine,” 
toward the restoration of Belgium and of Serbia. The date of the 
letter was March 31, 1917. It had been, so it appeared, discussed by 
the French president and premier, in conjunction with a committee of 
the French house, and by the English king and prime minister, and 
disregarded as insincere because it had made no mention of Italy. 
This came out in a reply by Mr. Balfour to questions of pacifist and 
negotiationist members of Parliament, on May 16. The minister 
added that “if any representative of any belligerent country desires 
seriously to lay before us any proposals of peace, we are ready to 
listen to them.”—A suggestion that Germany might have such a desire 
came on June 24 when Herr von Kuehlmann declared in the Reichstag 
that a military victory was impossible and that the war could be 
ended only by negotiations. He hoped, he added, by way of mitiga- 
tion of this remark, that the Entente would “approach us with peace 
offers which will correspond with the situation and satisfy Germany’s 
vital needs.” All that Germany wants is the freedom and integrity of 
her territorial possessions and freedom of the seas. Chancellor von 
Hertling then referred to his assent to Mr. Wilson’s “four points of 
peace” and wanted to know why Wilson had not answered him. 
Kuehlmann’s remark aroused great indignation among the pan-Ger- 
mans and finally cost him his position. In declaring the character of 
German foreign policy under Kuehlmann’s successor, Admiral von 
Hintze, von Hertling stated, July 11, that Germany did not intend 
to retain Belgium. “The present possession of Belgium only means 
that we have a pawn for future negotiations. We have no intention 
to keep Belgium in any form whatever.” Peace, he added, might be 
had at once if guarantees were forthcoming for the further inviola- 
bility of German territory, for freedom for economic expansion, and 
security in regard to the future. His position respecting peace con- 
ditions remains what it was in his reply to the Pope-—Meanwhile the 
Laborites and Socialists had succeeded in transmitting their statement 
on war aims to the Socialists of enemy countries. Arthur Henderson 
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announced that those of Bulgaria accepted it, with certain minor 
reservations respecting Macedonia; that those of Hungary had sub- 
mitted a similar statement to the committee in Stockholm; that those 
of Austria had accepted the principle as a basis of discussion and had 
endorsed the suggested federal system for Austria-Hungary and the 
Balkan states. The German minority Socialists had submitted a state- 
ment to the Stockholm committee on the lines of the Inter-Allied 
memorandum, but the majority had only expressed its willingness to 
take part in an international conversation on the basis of proposals 
made by the neutral Socialists.—President Wilson, meanwhile, had re- 
stated, in an address at Mount Vernon on July 4, the Allied war aims, 
as (1) the destruction or reduction to impotence of every arbitrary 
power that can disturb the peace of the world; (2) a settlement on 
the basis of the free acceptance of the conditions of the settlement by 
the peoples immediately concerned; (3) the consent of all the nations 
to be governed by the same principles of honor and of respect for the 
common law of civilized society that govern individual citizens of 
modern states; (4) the establishment of an organization of peace. 
He said these might be summed up in a single sentence: “ What we 
seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent of the governed and 
sustained by the organized opinion of mankind.”—Baron Burian, ad- 
dressing the Austrian and Hungarian premiers, on the eve of a meet- 
ing of the Reichstag, July 16, approved “to a great extent” these 
“four new points of July 4,” and declared his readiness “to discuss 
everything except our own territory.” The Allies’ territorial claims 
were insurmountable, but those were the only things now dividing 
the belligerents. He insisted that Austria’s internal affairs were her 
own business, and that discussion of them by the Allies was an 
“ offensive of irritation.” A new hoist was given to the situation by 
Lloyd George’s address to a deputation of the National Union of 
Manufacturers (July 31). The longer, he declared, the war continued, 
the sterner would be the economic terms on which peace would be 
made. As between the Allies, the fullest possible economic agreement 
was necessary. The problems of raw materials and transport after the 
war were such as to require complete understanding between Great 
Britain, the Dominions and the Allies. He declared also for trade 
preference within the Empire. On the same day a new letter from 
Lord Lansdowne was read at a conference of his supporters. It re- 
peated his ancient plaint: the world is being drained of manhood 
and wealth, the birth rate is declining and the desire for peace is wide- 
spread. But the efficient spokesmen of the belligerents indulge only 
in recriminations and controversies. The time to make peace is now, 
when the Allies are demonstrating their power more than to hold their 
own in battle. Any reasonable proposal should be considered. Two 
days before this (July 19) the national Congress of the French Social- 
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ist Party passed a resolution demanding that the government revise its 
war aims, denounce imperialism and declare for a peace on the basis 
proposed by President Wilson. A separate resolution demanded im- 
mediate negotiations for establishing a League of Nations. 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR. — When, on April 2, 
1917, President Wilson asked Congress to declare the existence of a 
state of war with Germany (see last Recor, p. 23), he made reference 
to the allies of that power, observing that “they have not made war 
upon us or challenged us to defend our rights and our honor... . I 
take the liberty, for the present at least, of postponing a discussion of 
our relations with the authorities at Vienna.” This postponement 
lasted for eight months. On December 4, addressing the houses of 
Congress, President Wilson said: “ Austria-Hungary is for the time 
being not her own mistress but simply the vassal of the German gov- 
ernment. We must face the facts as they are and act upon them with- 
out sentiment in this stern business. The government of Austria- 
Hungary is not acting upon its own initiative or in response to the 
wishes and feelings of its own peoples, but as the instrument of an- 
other nation.” Congress, acting upon the President’s recommenda- 
tion, declared, on December 7, the existence of a state of war between 
the governments of the United States and Austria-Hungary; and this 
was done with only one dissentient vote, that of a Socialist represen- 
tative from New York. War was not declared against Bulgaria or 
Turkey; for the President had taken the view that, while these states 
were tools of Germany, they did not yet stand “in the direct path of 
our necessary action.” In the course of his address, he defined the 
purposes of the Allies in several striking passages. ‘“ This intolerable 
thing of which the masters of Germany have shown us the ugly face,” 
he said, “this menace of combined intrigue and force, which we now 
see so clearly as the German power, a thing without conscience or 
honor or capacity for covenanted peace, must be crushed, and if it be 
not utterly brought to an end at least shut out from the friendly inter- 
course of nations. .. . Let there be no misunderstanding. Our pres- 
ent and immediate task is to win the war, and nothing shall turn us 
aside from it until it is accomplished. . . . Those who desire to bring 
peace about before that purpose is achieved I counsel to carry their 
advice elsewhere. We will not entertain it.” There must be a settle- 
ment based on justice and reparation. If the German people should 
continue after the war to accept the government of their present mas- 
ters, “it might be impossible to admit them to the partnership of 
nations which must henceforth guarantee the world’s peace.”—At the 
close of November the United States participated in the Inter-Allied 
conference which sat for several days at Paris. The American repre- 
sentatives included Colonel E. M. House, General Bliss, Admiral Ben- 
son, and several others. Subsequently the government gave out an 
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abstract of Colonel House’s report, which recommended the exertion 
of influence to secure unity of action among the Allies, the further de- 
velopment of the American shipping program, and the despatch of 
fighting forces “ with the least possible delay incident to training and 
equipment.”—Intervention in Russia, as proposed by the British and 
French governments, apparently did not meet with the approval of 
President Wilson at the outset. There was a long delay in deciding 
upon the desirability of intervention, and afterwards upon the form 
which it should take. Finally, however, a small American force co- 
operated with the British in effecting a lodgment on the Murman 
coast of northern Russia: and plans were made in the same month 
(July) to despatch several regiments to Vladivostok for the support 
of the Czecho-Slovaks and other Allies and to assist in the economic 
rehabilitation of Russia by means of a civil commission wholly Amer- 
ican in personnel.—Military preparations were pushed with vigor. In 
September, when 687,000 draft recruits assembled in training camps, 
the armed forces of the country (including 233,117 men in the navy) 
aggregated 1,633,141. The equipment and instruction of such large 
bodies of men, under circumstances which demanded quick results, 
placed the War Department under heavy strain. There were delays in 
the building of the cantonments (sixteen for the national guard and 
sixteen for the draft recruits), in the provision of blankets, overcoats, 
and rifles; and much criticism was offered in the newspapers and in 
Congress (see infra, Congress). But in view of the magnitude of the 
task, the progress made was impressive. It had at first been assumed 
that the furnishing of man-power would be quite subordinate to the 
support of the European Allies with foodstuffs, munitions, aircraft, 
ships, and money. An army of several millions was not contem- 
plated. But the rapid changes taking place in Russia and the transfer 
of German troops to the western front raised new problems. On 
March 27 the British prime minister sent an appeal for “ American 
reinforcements in the shortest possible space of time,” declaring that 
“we are at the crisis of the war, attacked by an immense superiority 
of German troops.” Meanwhile the secretary of war, having visited 
France and conferred with the commanders at the front, had begun to 
readjust American military plans. Each month saw a marked increase 
in the flow of soldiers to Europe: March, 83,811; April, 117,212; May, 
244,345; June, 276,372. By the end of July there were 1,300,000 men 
either directly under the command of General Pershing or brigaded 
with the Allies in France and Italy. Contemplating a great expansion 
of the military establishment, the secretary of war asked Congress to 
appropriate some twelve billions for the fiscal year 1919. He also 
secured legislation which extended the provisions of the draft to young 
men reaching the age of 21 since the registration of June 5, 1917 (thus 
securing an additional 750,000 men) and which empowered the exec- 
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utive to incorporate drafted men into the army without restriction as 
to numbers.—By the end of October 100,000 men had been transported 
to France. For the first time in the course of the war American sol- 
diers now occupied first-line trenches (apparently in Lorraine); and on 
November 3, in their first clash with the Germans, they lost three killed, 
eleven wounded, and eleven captured. On March 6 they held four and 
a half miles of the front; three months and a half later, thirty-nine miles 
divided into six unequal sectors; and there were then 800,000 American 
troops in France. The first independent American attack was delivered 
on May 28 when the village of Cantigny was taken with 200 prisoners. 
In the first weeks of June a series of attacks were made upon German 
positions northwest of Chateau-Thierry, and with equal success; the 
Germans, though stubbornly contesting the ground, had to retire from 
Belleau wood with a loss of more than 1,000 prisoners. The casualties, 
as reported to August 1, amounted to 14,455 men, of whom 3,398 had 
been killed in action or had died of wounds.—For the first fourteen 
months of the war the expenditures of the government, including loans 
to Allies, totaled $12,354,542,000. — On June 28 Secretary Daniels 
stated that 450,000 were now serving in the navy. In the first year of 
the war 1,275 naval vessels of 1,055,116 tons were built—German sub- 
marines naturally made every effort to interrupt the passage of troops 
to Europe. Under the circumstances the failure to take heavy toll 
from the transports was regarded as a tribute to the effectiveness of 
the Allied patrol. On October 17 the American transport “ Antilles,” 
on its homeward voyage, was torpedoed with the loss of some seventy 
persons. The Cunard liner “ Tuscania,” used as a transport for Amer- 
ican troops, was torpedoed and sunk off the north coast of Ireland on 
February 5. More than 200 Americans were lost. It was stated in 
February, 1918, that over 171,000 tons of American ships had been 
sunk by U-boats in the course of twelve months. Towards the end of 
May German submarines appeared off the Atlantic coast of the United 
States. Within three weeks they sank nineteen vessels, for the 
most part small in tonnage. The operations continued through July, 
but without causing serious damage.—A second Liberty Loan (see last 
REcorD, p. 24) was issued in October, bearing interest at four per cent. 
The request for $3,000,000,000 was met by subscriptions of $4,617,532,- 
300 from 9,500,000 persons. Bonds were issued for the three billions 
and fifty per cent of the excess. On March 25 the secretary of the 
treasury announced the terms of the third Liberty Loan: $3,000,000,000 
offered at four and a half per cent and maturing in ten years, but not 
convertible, as in the case of the first two loans, into bonds of any 
later issue bearing a higher rate of interest. The drive for the loan 
began on the anniversary of the entrance of the United States into the 
war. A month later it was announced that 17,000,000 persons had sub- 
scribed $4,170,000,000. In July Congress authorized a fourth loan of 
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$8,000,000,000. By the end of the first year of the war the United 
States had extended to the Allies financial credits of $5,160,600,000.— 
In July, 1917, when the government unfolded its ambitious plan for 
the construction of a fleet of 22,000 airplanes (see last Recorp, p. 27), 
the imagination of the country was touched; Congress, without a dis- 
senting vote, appropriated $640,000,000 for the purpose. But when, on 
March 4, the War Department asked for an additional grant of $450,- 
000,000, it did not appear that any substantial progress had been made 
toward the achievement of the plan. Almost six months earlier the 
secretary of war had announced that American engineers had com- 
pleted a new standardized motor (the “ Liberty motor”) which he de- 
scribed as “the best aircraft engine produced in any country.” But 
at that time, in spite of his confident language, the motor was still in 
the experimental stage; and, as later developments showed, it was un- 
suited for use in battle-planes. At the close of the first year of the 
war, after the expenditure of enormous sums of money, the situation 
was, as the Senate Committee on Military Affairs reported, “ gravely 
disappointing.” The most severe arraignment of the administration 
came from Gutzon Borglum, whom the President had permitted to 
undertake an official investigation of aircraft production. He attrib- 
uted the failure, in part, to dishonesty and pro-Germanism in certain 
quarters. Some of his charges seemed so extravagant, however, that 
little confidence could be given to his report. The course taken by 
President Wilson also tended to allay public disquiet. He placed at 
the head of a new Aircraft Production Board John D. Ryan, a man 
of high repute as an organizer and executive. He also appointed 
Charles Evans Hughes, Republican candidate for the presidency in 
1916, to act with the attorney-general in investigating the “very seri- 
ous charges of dishonesty” brought against the aircraft branch of the 
military service.—On August 24 the Shipping Board announced plans 
for the construction of 10,000,000 tons and asked for an appropriation 
of $1,134,500,000 in addition to $800,000,000 already granted. Three 
months later, when contracts for 884 new vessels of 4,724,300 dead- 
weight tons had been signed, the building program seemed in a fair 
way of execution. Unfortunately the retirement of General Goethals 
as manager of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, which had direct 
charge of construction (see last Recorp, p. 25), was followed by fur- 
ther changes in personnel. One after another, his successors resigned. 
It was natural, under such circumstances, that progress should be 
slow. Chairman Hurley of the Shipping Board expressed deep disap- 
pointment over the fact that only 166,700 tons had been completed in 
March, 30,000 tons less than the lowest estimate. The country was 
reassured, however, when, on April 16, Charles M. Schwab succeeded 
Mr. Piez. His influence made itself felt at once in the speeding-up of 
work in the yards. In the week ending May 5 sixteen vessels, with an 
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aggregate tonnage of nearly 80,000, were launched; on July 4 ninety- 
five merchant vessels of 475,000 tons, and seventeen war vessels. A 
steel collier of 5,500 tons was launched at New York on May 5 just 
twenty-seven days after the laying of her keel; a destroyer was 
launched at Mare Island in seventeen days. Contracts were placed in 
China and Japan, the Japanese yards undertaking to build thirty ships 
with an aggregate tonnage of 253,000. A somewhat larger tonnage 
was obtained in Japan by purchase or charter.—On July 28 President 
Wilson appointed a War Industries Board, with Frank A. Scott of 
Cleveland as chairman. This step was taken to end the confusion 
which had come in the varying theories and practices as to prices to 
be paid by the government through the departments and the commit- 
tees of the Council of National Defence. Early in August the board 
announced that, wherever possible, supplies would be obtained through 
contracts at fixed prices, with the “cost-plus-profit” plan held in re- 
serve for cases where the manufacturing prices were very complicated 
and where conditions could not clearly be foreseen.—On October 14 
President Wilson, acting under provisions of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act, appointed a War Trade Board which, with wider powers, 
replaced the Exports Administrative Board. Vance McCormick, 
chairman of the old board, was retained in that position. The War 
Trade Board was empowered to issue special licenses authorizing per- 
sons to transact business with enemies or their allies and to license 
business concerns, other than insurance companies, owned by enemies 
or their allies, to do business within the United States and to “ assume 
or use other names than those by which they were known at the be- 
ginning of the war.” The President also established a War Trade 
Council (consisting of the secretaries of state, the treasury, agricul- 
ture, and commerce, the food administrator, and the chairman of the 
Shipping Board) to advise the War Trade Board on questions of 
policy. The President also erected, under the Trading with the Enemy 
Act, a Censorship Board (composed of representatives of the secre- 
taries of war and of the navy, the postmaster general, the War Trade 
Board, and the chairman of the Committee on Public Information) to 
control mail, telegrams, cablegrams, and wireless messages passing be- 
tween the United States and any foreign country. He also authorized 
the Federal Trade Commission to make use of patents held by enemy 
subjects for the needs of war, under certain safeguards of the property 
rights of the enemy subjects holding the patents. The administration 
of enemy alien property rights, in so far as these might be suspended 
or modified by the existence of a state of war, was entrusted to an 
alien property custodian, A. Mitchell Palmer of Pennsylvania. — In 
view of the serious congestion of freight, delays in the movement of 
war supplies as well as of fuel and food, the President issued a procla- 
mation bringing the railroads under government control and opera- 
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tion on December 28. He appointed the secretary of the treasury as 
director-general of railroads. He gave full credit to the railroad man- 
agers for their loyal efforts to operate the lines efficiently under the 
stress of war conditions, but pointed out the necessity of unified con- 
trol to meet the existing critical conditions. He assured the owners, 
at the same time, that their interests would “ be as scrupulously looked 
after by the government as they could be by the directors of the sev- 
eral railway systems.” Congress, in response to a message delivered 
before the houses on January 4, passed a railroad bill which regulated 
the financial aspects of the transfer from private operation (see infra, 
Congress). On May 20 the director-general authorized 182 roads, for 
the most part the larger ones, to spend $938,000,000 for improvements 
and equipment during the next fiscal year. Six days later he conceded 
wage increases aggregating $300,000,000 a year to the employes (see 
infra, Capital and Labor); and, in order to meet the increased outlays 
raised freight charges twenty-five per cent and passenger fares to three 
cents a mile. On June 17 the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
viewed the results of government operation during the first four 
months of the year. Its report showed an increase of nine per cent in 
gross revenues and a decrease of forty per cent in net income. While 
this was the poorest showing the railroads had ever made in a period 
of four months, the adverse weather conditions in January and Feb- 
ruary were held largely responsible. In April the net income fell off 
only three and three-tenths per cent as against the average of forty 
per cent. On May 28 the director-general authorized the merger of 
four express companies into a federal express company to handle all 
business on the government railroads.—By proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, issued under authority of a statute (see infra, Congress), the 
telegraph and telephone systems of the country passed under govern- 
ment control on August 1. The operation of the lines was entrusted 
by the postmaster general to a committee composed of John C. Koons, 
first assistant postmaster general; David J. Lewis, of the Tariff Com- 
mission; and William H. Lamar, solicitor for the Post Office Depart- 
ment.—On August 23 the President appointed Harry A. Garfield as 
fuel administrator. Although considerable advances in the price of 
both anthracite and bituminous coal were permitted, in order to meet 
wage increases and stimulate production, the eastern states faced an 
acute shortage in the supply of coal when the cold weather of Decem- 
ber set in. In the face of this crisis the fuel administrator issued, on 
January 16, a drastic order for the purpose of conserving coal and re- 
lieving railroad congestion. The order affected all territory east of the 
Mississippi as well as Louisiana and Minnesota. For the five days 
beginning January 18 and for the nine Mondays following, it prohib- 
ited the use of coal by manufacturing plants (with certain exceptions) ; 
and for the specified Mondays offices, stores, and places of amusement 
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came under the same prohibition. In a public statement Mr. Garfield 
explained his action and asked for patriotic support. Protests came 
from all parts of the country, however, and the Senate, by a vote of 
fifty to nineteen, asked that the order be suspended for a period of 
five days so that the conditions might be further examined. This re- 
quest was not granted. In view of the sharp criticism of the fuel 
administrator President Wilson came to his support, declaring that 
the order was absolutely necessary to get ships away, to move great 
quantities of food, and to keep the people warm in their homes. 
“ Half-way measures would not have accomplished the desired ends.” 
On February 13 the administrator suspended the general operation of 
the order, while giving state authorities the power to keep it in effect 
where needed. According to the estimate of an expert, nearly 3,500,000 
tons of coal were saved by the fuelless days; but the loss to industry 
was placed at about one billion dollars. On June 10 the fuel adminis- 
tration impressed upon the country the need of rigid economy in the 
use of coal. An order was also issued limiting manufacturers of pleas- 
ure automobiles to twenty-five per cent of the amount of coal used in 
the last year.—On August 10 President Wilson signed the food control 
bill (see last Recorp, p. 37) and appointed as food administrator Her- 
bert Hoover, who had long supervised the war rationing of Belgium. 
The main functions of the administrator were to ensure the despatch 
of sufficient foodstuffs to the Allies in Europe and, for that purpose, 
to promote economy in consumption at home, suppress food specula- 
tion, and keep prices steady. Mr. Hoover, in dealing with these im- 
portant problems, relied partly upon voluntary co-operation and partly 
upon legal compulsion. Rules were formulated, and modified from 
time to time, designating certain days of the week as “ wheatless ” and 
“meatless” and limiting the consumption of sugar. In December 
manufacturers of bread and other bakery products were brought under 
a license system and under regulations as to the weight and content of 
their products. In January the administrator announced that hoarding 
food—holding it or contracting for it in excess of reasonable require- 
ments for a reasonable time—would henceforward be severely pun- 
ished under the law. Other measures included a reduction in the alco- 
holic content of beer and the fixing of a basic price for wheat. On 
January 25 the British food controller declared that, without an addi- 
tional 75,000,000 bushels of wheat from the United States, the Allies 
might not have food enough to win the war. “ Imperative necessity 
compels me to cable you in this blunt way,” he added. Mr. Hoover 
replied that he would send “every bushel of grain that the American 

people save from their normal consumption.” Next day the President | 
issued a proclamation suggesting means by which wheat consumption 

could be reduced by the thirty per cent “imperatively necessary to | 
provide the supply for overseas.” In April the food administration 
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issued new rules which reduced the allowance of householders to a 
pound and a half of wheat products weekly for each person, required 
public restaurants and clubs to observe two wheatless days a week, 
and limited the amount of wheat from which retailers could sell to 
individual customers. 


il. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC RELATIONS. — International rela- 
tions have all become exclusively functions of the great war. They 
are all aspects of the bearing of the needs of the belligerents on neu- 
tral states, and involve mostly the questions of shipping, trade, the 
food supply, and intervention in Russia. With Holland the United 
States had a dispute of long duration concerning the destination of 
American grain bought by Dutch merchants. The sailing of grain 
ships was permitted in August on condition that the greater part go 
for Belgian relief, and subsequent shippings were apportioned so that 
as little as possible might get to the enemy. Another issue concerned 
shipping, of which the American government secured, at the end of 
January, 500,000 tons for use in coastwise trade. As the dearth of 
tonnage became more troublesome the need for getting control of all 
that was available finally led the United States and Great Britain to 
take over Dutch ships for the use of the Allies. Out of 1,000,000 
tons, 70% were to be distributed in American ports, 15% in British 
and 15% among the other Allies. The ground for action was the 
lex angaria under which belligerents may use neutral ships for a 
compensation. — With the Scandinavian countries also agreements 
were made as to both tonnage and food shipments.— On Septem- 
ber 8 Secretary Lansing published three dispatches forwarded in 
the Swedish cipher to Germany by Count Luxbourg, German ambas- 
sador to the Argentine, through the Swedish legation there. One 
recommended that two Argentine ships approaching Bordeaux should 
be passed unchallenged or spurlos versenkt. Luxbourg received his 
passports September 12, and anti-German demonstrations in Buenos 
Aires were numerous and destructive.—The fate of China continues to 
be a subject of discussion and negotiation. In November the United 
States and Japan, by the so-called Lansing-Ishii agreement, exchanged 
notes in which Japan agreed not to “infringe in any way upon the 
independence and territorial integrity of China,” and firmly to adhere 
to the policy of “the open door,” while the United States conceded 
the special interest of Japan toward China to be of the same kind as 
the United States has toward South and Central America. In May, 
Japan and China concluded a treaty establishing a defensive alliance 
for the duration of the war, and in June China protested against the 
transfer by Russia to Japan of part of the Chinese Eastern Railroad.— 
War’s exigencies are forcing the democratic powers to a more intimate 
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and effective organization. In November was arranged the first miui- 
tary and economic conference with America participating. The chair- 
man of the American Commission was Colonel House, and he had in- 
structions from the President to insist on unity of plan and control. 
After a series of preliminary meetings the conference convened offi- 
cially in Paris on December 1. Different groups were organized to 
consider special problems, particular emphasis being laid upon ship- 
ping. Fifteen states were represented. — On May 10 the Austrian 
and German Kaisers concluded a treaty establishing a twenty-five 
year military alliance between the two empires, and practically giving 
the Germans full control over the Austrian army.—The war treaty of 
Great Britain and France with Italy, made public by the Bolshevik 
ministry on January 26, was abrogated May 18 and a new treaty ar- 
ranged.—According to a Central News dispatch from Tokio on July 
17, Japan, through its Diplomatic Council, has agreed to the American 
proposal for joint intervention in Russia. Russia is to be assured that 
the intervening powers have no aggressive designs, and a relief expe- 
dition is to accompany the military forces. Vladivostok is to be used 
as a base and co-operation developed with the Czecho-Slovaks. A 
commission of American civilians to upbuild Russia agriculturally and 
industrially is also to be sent. Japan and China had made a treaty 
bearing on questions of joint military intervention in Russia on May 
17.—Relations with Germany were almost broken by Argentina, and 
actually by Costa Rica, Peru and Uruguay. In Argentina the Senate 
voted for the break, on account of the Luxbourg incident, May 21-23, 
but Germany hastened to offer assurances of her complete disapproval 
of Luxbourg’s conduct. Uruguay had no special grievance; justice, 
her announcement declared, demanded the action. 

AMERICAN RELATIONS.—On November 2, as the result of Vis- 
count Ishii’s special mission to the United States, a diplomatic agree- 
ment of the highest importance was concluded between that country 
and Japan. The United States “recognizes that Japan has special 
interests in China, particularly in the part to which her possessions 
are contiguous. The territorial sovereignty of China, nevertheless, 
remains unimpaired.” The two governments declare that “they always 
will adhere to the principle of the so-called ‘open door’” and that 
“they are opposed to the acquisition by any government of any 
special rights or principles” which would affect the independence of 
China or the principle of the “open door.” This agreement and the 
frank explanations of Japanese policy served, as Secretary Lansing 
said, to undo the propaganda of years and show both nations how 
near they came to being led into the trap which had skilfully been set 
for them. China, however, made formal protest, declaring that she 
would not be bound by agreements between other nations.—The 
detention of Dutch ships in American harbors led to protracted nego- 
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tiations. In January, after accepting proposals which would have re- 
leased some of this tonnage, Holland was forced by the hostile atti- 
tude of Germany to withdraw from the agreement. Great Britain and 
the United States insisted upon compliance, threatening, in case of ob- 
duracy, to seize all Dutch vessels in their harbors. Holland still held 
back; and on March 20 President Wilson issued a proclamation direct- 
ing that the vessels should be put into American service forthwith. 
The President promised ample compensation to the owners as well as 
suitable provision to meet the possibility of losses through enemy 
action.—In December Mexican bandits made several raids upon Texas 
ranches, and in each case, being pursued across the border by Amer- 
ican troops, lost heavily in killed and wounded.—On June 28, in view 
of disorders growing out of a postponed presidential election, Amer- 
ican troops assumed police duties in the terminal canal cities of Pan- 
ama and Colon.—In June the general arbitration treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain was extended for a period of five 
years.—In February the United States reached an agreement with 
Spain providing for the supply of mules, blankets and food to the 
American forces in France.—On May 3 the United States and Norway 
entered into an agreement which provided for the exchange of certain 
commodities and for the restriction of Norwegian exports to Ger- 
many.—On March 11 President Wilson addressed a message to the 
Congress of Soviets meeting at Moscow, Russia, to act upon the peace 


treaty with Germany. He expressed sympathy with the Russian 
people and declared that the United States would avail itself of every 
opportunity to secure for Russia complete sovereignty and independ- 


ence. 
ill. THE UNITED STATES 

CONGRESS.—The spécial session of the Sixty-fifth Congress (see 
last Recorp, p. 35) terminated on October 6. No other Congress dur- 
ing a period of six months reached more momentous decisions. It 
declared a state of war with Germany; it provided for the raising of a 
great army by conscription; it appropriated almost nineteen billions, 
mainly for the prosecution of the war (including generous loans to 
the Allied powers); it established a system of naval and military in- 
surance such as none of the other belligerents had contemplated; and, 
in spite of the traditional prejudice against the exercise of autocratic 
authority, it granted to the administration a very wide discretion in 
the Espionage Act, the Food Control Act, and other legislation. This 
course met with almost universal approval. It brought strong words 
of commendation from the President. Congress, he said, 
deserves the gratitude and appreciation of a people whose will and 
purpose I believe it has faithfully expressed. One cannot examine the 


record of its action without being impressed by its completeness, its 
courage, and its full comprehension of a great task. ... It seems to 
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me that the work of this remarkable session has not only been done 
thoroughly but that it has also been done with the utmost dispatch 
possible in the circumstances or consistent with a full consideration 
of the exceedingly critical matters dealt with. Best of all, it has left 
no doubt as to the spirit and determination of the country, but has 
affirmed them as loyally and as emphatically as our fine soldiers will 
affirm them on the firing line. 


While the course taken by Congress was, doubtless, deserving of this 
tribute, it would be no exaggeration to say that a ready response to 
executive guidance was the chief ground of commendation. Cabinet 
officers framed the bills; Congress accepted them. In caucus the 
Democrats of the House resolved to consider only measures which 
were recommended by the President. They gave way to his demand 
for conscription, although some of their leaders (including the Speaker) 
bitterly opposed it; they surrendered before his insistence upon a 
single head for the food administration. The only thing withheld was 
censorship of the press. It is true that a pacifist element stood out 
against the declaration of war; but, once the issue had been deter- 
mined, both parties gave generous support to every measure calcu- 
lated to make American war plans effective. There were a few ob- 
stinate men whose attitude gave color to charges of pro-Germanism; 
and of these Senator Robert M. La Follette met with the most severe 
attacks in Congress and in the country. When it became known that 
the German ambassador had asked for a considerable sum of money 
“to influence Congress,” the attitude of certain public men came 
under more searching examination. Representative Heflin of Alabama 
went so far as to say, late in September, that thirteen or fourteen 
members of the two houses had acted in a suspicious manner.—The 
War Revenue bill, which had passed the House on May 23 (see last 
REcorD, p. 37), met with long delay in the Senate and in conference. 
It was signed by the President on October 3. The Senate Finance 
Committee, seeking, in the words of its chairman, “to provide a 
superstructure sufficiently strong and flexible to meet not only our 
present but future needs,” proposed to raise $1,400,000,000 from in- 
comes and war profits alone and $200,000,000 from intoxicants. It 
modified the House bill not only by increasing the levies upon in- 
comes and intoxicants, but by doing away with the proposed increases 
in tariff rates and inheritance taxes as well as the retroactive tax on 
1916 incomes. It also gave a new character to the excess-profits tax 
by adopting graduated rates and fixing the normal profits on the basis 
of earnings in the three years which preceded the outbreak of the war. 
Senator Penrose, ranking Republican member of the committee, gave 
the bill unqualified support, describing it as the greatest revenue 
measure prepared by an American Congress. Opposition came mainly 
from a group of radical Republicans who wished to rely more upon 
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revenue and less upon loans for the conduct of the war and who ad- 
vocated the “conscription of wealth” by means of heavier taxes on 
incomes and profits. The vote on final passage was 69 to 4 (Borah, 
Gronna, La Follette, Norris). The conference committee, after sitting 
for three weeks, accepted in most cases the changes made by the 
Senate. The act provides for an increased income tax (the rates 
being increased and the exemption lowered); an excess profits tax of 
twenty to sixty per cent, normal profits being represented by the 
average for the years 1911-1913; increased taxes on intoxicants and 
tobacco; taxes upon transportation, amusements, automobiles etc.; 
stamp taxes on bonds, deeds, parcel-post packages etc.; increased 
taxes on the transfer of estates; and an increase in postal rates which 
applies to both first-class and second-class matter.—An act of Octo- 
ber 1 created an aircraft board of nine members for the purpose of 
expanding and co-ordinating industrial activities relative to aircraft 
and of facilitating generally the development of the air service.—The 
Military and Naval Insurance act of October 6 appropriated $176,250,- 
000 and provided for: (1) governmental family allowances and com- 
pulsory allotment of pay for the support of dependents; (2) compen- 
sation for death or disability due to injury or disease resulting from 
service; and (3) additional insurance at low cost.—The Trading with 
the Enemy act prohibits commercial intercourse with an enemy or the 
ally of an enemy; authorizes the President to establish a censorship 
of messages passing between the United States and any foreign coun- 
try; authorizes him to place an embargo on imports from any foreign 
country; and provides for the creation of a custodian of alien prop- 
erty.—The first regular session of the Sixty-fifth Congress opened on 
December 3. Four days later, acting upon the recommendation which 
President Wilson had made in his annual message, the houses adopted 
a resolution declaring the existence of a state of war with Austria- 
Hungary (see supra, the United States and the War). Only one vote, 
that of a Socialist representative, was cast against the resolution.— 
No feature of the session aroused more widespread interest than the 
critical attitude shown toward the administration in the matter of war 
preparations. Senator Wadsworth declared that “not one army can- 
tonment is adequately equipped with ordnance. . . . I talked with 
men whose machine-gun battalions had never seen a machine gun. 
.. . In the matter of clothes, the soldiers are worse off than in equip- 
ment.” The Committee on Military Affairs, headed by Senator Cham- 
berlain, began on December 12 a protracted investigation of the War 
Department. The evidence revealed many instances of mismanage- 
ment, such as the failure to provide arms, uniforms, blankets, and 
adequate hospital facilities. Senator Chamberlain, interpreting this 
evidence, declared in a speech at New York that “the military estab- 
lishment of the country has broken down and almost stopped func- 
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tioning because of inefficiency in every bureau and every department 
of the government.” In a public statement (January 21) the President 
came to the support of the secretary of war, expressing the highest 
confidence in him and describing Chamberlain as utterly ignorant of 
actual conditions. The latter immediately replied with an analysis of 
the facts which had been brought to the attention of the committee; 
he declared that, in view of these facts, the President himself seemed 
to be ignorant of the conditions. Two months later the committee 
made a brief report on the government’s airplane program. Accord- 
ing to this report the so-called “ Liberty” motor could be used only 
in heavy planes, and only four motors had so far been shipped 
abroad; officials were accused of misrepresentation. At the same time 
Lodge of Massachusetts, supported by Johnson of California and 
Poindexter of Washington, attacked the record of the administration 
during the first year of the war. The United States, he said, had no 
fighting airplanes in France, no guns except old coast-defense guns; 
in twelve months only two American ships had been completed. 
“We. got the men; we can get more men; but apart from that what 
have we to show in accomplishment? A wasted year!” Some weeks 
later a resolution was introduced authorizing the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs to investigate the activities of the War Department in re- 
lation to aircraft and ordnance production and the quartermaster- 
general’s supplies. President Wilson resolutely opposed this project. 
Its adoption, he said, would be “a direct vote of want of confidence in 
the Administration. . . . These are serious times, and it is absolutely 
necessary that the lines should be clearly drawn between friends and 
opponents.”—The President also opposed a bill (introduced by Sen- 
ator Chamberlain) which would have created a war cabinet “ of three 
distinguished citizens of demonstrated ability” to formulate policies 
and to supervise activities of the executive departments. He believed 
that this proposal, which “came after effective measures of reorgan- 
ization had been thoughtfully and maturely perfected, . . . would in- 
volve long additional delays and turn our experience into mere lost 
motion.”—On February 6 Senator Overman introduced an adminis- 
tration bill which empowered the President “to make such regula- 
tions and issue such orders as he may deem necessary” in order to 
redistribute functions among the departments, bureaus, and other 
governmental agencies. This substitute for the war cabinet bill rec- 
ommended itself as more elastic and more capable of adjustment to 
changing circumstances. The Senate adopted it on April 29 (by a vote 
of 63 to 13); the House on May 14 (by a vote of 295 to 2).—On De- 
cember 28, pursuant to a proclamation of the President, the railroads 
of the country passed under government control (see supra, the United 
States and the War). Soon afterwards the President addressed both 
houses, explaining the purposes of his assumption of control and ask- 
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ing for legislation relative to the financial phases of the transfer. The 
railroad bill, as signed by the President on March 21, provided: that 
the roads should be restored to their owners twenty-one months after 
the close of the war, that they should receive a rental based upon the 
average net incomes for the three years ending June 1917, and that, 
subject to review by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Presi- 
dent should fix freight and passenger rates. During the debates Demo- 
cratic senators seemed much divided in opinion. Underwood of Ala- 
bama felt alarmed at the large powers given to the President and at 
the possibility of permanent public ownership. Lewis of Illinois, on 
the other hand, had no misgiving; he felt that the time had arrived 
for government ownership not only in this field, but in many others. 
Four months later, indeed, Congress adopted, at the request of the 
President, a resolution empowering him to take over the telephone 
and telegraph systems of the country for the period of the war (see 
supra, the United States and the War). In the House the vote was 
221 to 4; in the Senate, where the debate grew acrimonious at times, 
46 to 16.—The “ Sabotage” bill, designed “to punish the destruction 
or injuring of war material and war transportation facilities . .. and 
to prevent the hostile use of property during time of war,” raised an 
important issue with regard to workers in war industries. The House, 
by a vote of 255 to 59, adopted an amendment imposing heavy penal- 
ties on those who should conspire to obstruct war activities. Appar- 
ently this amendment was intended to withhold the right of collective 
bargaining. Representative Lunn of New York, a former Socialist, 
brought forward another amendment, apparently in contradiction to 
the first, which expressly reserved to employes the right “to stop 
work, or not to enter thereon, with a bona fide purpose of securing 
better wages or conditions of employment.” This amendment was 
carried by a vote of 272 to 38. From the fact that in the first case 114 
and in the second case 118 members abstained from voting it was ob- 
vious that the question caused a good deal of embarrassment. In the 
Senate uncompromising opposition to the exemption of strikers was 
voiced by Thomas (Colorado), Gallinger (New Hampshire), Under- 
wood (Alabama), Calder (New York), and others. Hollis (New 
Hampshire) took strong ground on the other side. It was finally de- 
cided to drop both amendments; the House acquiesced in this course; 
and President Wilson signed the bill on April 20.—Early in May the 
Espionage Act (see last Recorp, p. 38) was amended so as to impose 
severe penalties on persons wilfully uttering “disloyal, profane, 
scurrilous or abusive language about the form of government of the 
United States, the Constitution, the military or naval forces, the flag 
or uniform of the United States,” or any language intended to bring 
these into “contempt, scorn, contumely or disrepute.” The post- 
master-general is empowered to refuse delivery of mail which violates 
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the terms of the espionage acts,—An act of April 5 authorizes the gov- 
ernment to create a War Finance Corporation and through it give 
assistance to enterprises necessary to the prosecution of the war. The 
act provided that the corporation should have a maximum life of ten 
years, that it should have a capital stock of $500,000,000 and power to 
issue $3,000,000,000 in bonds, and that the directorate should include 
the secretary of the treasury and four others named by the President. 
In laying this measure before Congress the administration was influ- 
enced by the fact that, with the floating of liberty loans, many firms 
which produced war materials found it impossible to raise working 
capital in competition with the government.—President Wilson exer- 
cised his veto power in the case of three bills: the post-office appro- 
priation bill, which, against the settled view of the executive, provided 
for the continued use of pneumatic mail tubes in the large cities; the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, which required 
government employes to work eight, instead of seven, hours a day; 
and the agricultural appropriation bill, which fixed the price of wheat 
at $2.40 a bushel as against the price of $2.20 fixed by the food admin- 
istration. In all three cases Congress reconsidered its action and 
sustained the president’s veto.—On December 18 Congress adopted a 
resolution calling for nation-wide prohibition by constitutional amend- 
ment (see infra, Prohibition). A resolution providing for a woman 
suffrage amendment passed the House on January 10 by exactly the 
two-thirds vote required. The Democrats divided almost evenly; the 
Republicans were overwhelmingly in favor of the amendment. In the 
Senate, notwithstanding the pressure brought to bear by suffragists, 
the resolution seemed to lack several votes of the necessary two-thirds. 
At the close of July the Committee on Woman Suffrage showed no 
intention of reporting the resolution—The Webb bill, which gives 
American exporters the right to combine for the purposes of foreign 
trade (see last Recorp, p. 32), was at last adopted by the Senate on 
December 12.—On June 6, in a letter to Chairman Kitchin, of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the secretary of the treasury estimated the 
expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, at $24,000,000,000. 
He advised meeting two-thirds of this outlay by bonds and the rest 
by taxation; and he recommended, among other things, that a war- 
profits tax at a very high rate should be superimposed upon the exist- 
ing excess-profits tax and that there should be substantial taxes laid 
upon luxuries. Yielding to the judgment of the administration, the 
committee soon began the work of framing a new revenue bill for 
passage before adjournment. Before the end of July it had tentatively 
decided to increase estate taxes (by fifty per cent), excise taxes (by as 
much as three hundred per cent in some cases), and income taxes, 
and to raise a billion dollars by levies upon luxuries (such as auto- 
mobiles, sporting goods, cameras). Meanwhile, on July 13, Congress 
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virtually took a recess till August 19, suspending important legislation 
and meeting only on Mondays and Thursdays. Under this arrange- 
ment the Senate postponed action upon the emergency food produc- 
tion bill, which, by virtue of the Gore amendment, would prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating liquors after the end of the year. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — Among the important decisions 
of the Supreme Court were the following: The authority of a state 
to regulate intrastate rates of interstate carriers may be exercised 
through commissions; and after a carrier has established commuta- 
tion rates for suburban communities, the state may, without violating 
the federal Constitution, regulate such rates and fix rates different 
from those charged generally (Pennsylvania Railroad Company vw. 
Towers, 38 S. C. R. 2). Congress may prevent interstate carriers 
from discriminating against localities to which they bill traffic, but 
which are not reached by their own lines (St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company v. U. S., 38 S. C. R. 49). A North Carolina statute 
requiring carriers to keep a record of shipments of intoxicating liquors 
is valid as applied to interstate commerce in view of the Webb-Kenyon 
law (Seaboard Air Line Railway v. North Carolina, 38 S. C. R. 96). 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has power to deal with discrim- 
ination in rates arising out of a disparity between interstate and intra- 
state rates and to require the removal of such discrimination by in- 
creasing intrastate rates (Illinois Central Railway Company v. Public 
Utilities Commission of Illinois, 38 S. C. R. 170). A corporate excise 
tax of Massachusetts laid upon foreign corporations maintaining only 
a local selling office from which orders are solicited subject to the 
approval of the home office violates the commerce clause by laying a 
burden on interstate commerce (Cheney Brothers v. Massachusetts, 38 
S. C. R., 295). A state may tax property within its borders even if 
used in interstate commerce (Cudahy Packing Company v. Minnesota, 
38 S. C. R. 373). The act of 1906 prohibiting the shipment of mis- 
branded food products is a legitimate exercise of the power to reg- 
ulate commerce (Weeks v. U. S., 38 S. C. R. 219). A tax levied in 
Pennsylvania upon dealers in merchandise is an “impost” upon ex- 
ports so far as it is measured by receipts from merchandise shipped 
to foreign countries (Crew Lenick Company v. Pennsylvania, 38 S. C. 
R. 126). The union in one corporation of a number of others, each of 
which had been engaged in the manufacture of patented non-competing 
machines which were used successively in manufacturing processes, is 
not a combination in restraint of trade (U. S. v. United Shoe Machin- 
ery Company, 38 S. C. R. 473). The act of 1916 prohibiting the inter- 
state shipment of the products of mines and factories where children 
are employed is not a legitimate exercise of the commerce power; it 
cannot be sustained on the theory that Congress has power so to con- 
trol the shipment of child-made goods because of the effect of such 
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goods in states where the evil of child labor has been recognized by 
local legislation (Hammer v. Dagenhart, 38 S. C. R. 529). A municipal 
ordinance prohibiting white or colored persons from moving into any 
block upon which houses occupied by the opposite race predominate 
takes property without due process of law; colored persons are citizens 
of the United States and have the right to purchase property and 
enjoy the use of it without discrimination against them solely on 
account of color; the police power, though broad, cannot justify a law 
or ordinance contrary to the federal Constitution (Buchanan v. War- 
ley, 38 S. C. R. 16). The right to make non-membership in a union a 
condition of employment is a constitutional right which cannot be 
taken away even by legislation unless through some proper exercise 
of the police power (Hitchman Coal and Coke Company v. Mitchell, 
38 S. C. R. 65). An Idaho statute which prohibits the possession of 
whisky for personal use does not abridge the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens or deny due process of law (Crane v. Campbell, 38 S. 
C. R. 98). Under article one, section eight, of the Constitution, Con- 
gress has power to raise an army by conscription; and the selective 
draft law of 1917 does not impose involuntary servitude (Arver v. U. 
S., 38 S. C. R. 159). A statute of Wisconsin which discriminates be- 
tween foreign and domestic insurance companies does not deny equal 
protection of the laws, as the basis of classification is warranted 
(Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company v. Wisconsin, 38 S. C. 
R. 444). The purpose of the equal protection clause is to secure every 
person within a state’s jurisdiction against intentional and arbitrary 
discrimination whether occasioned by the express terms of a statute 
or by its improper execution through duly accredited agents (Sunday 
Lake Iron Company v. Wakefield Township, 38 S. C. R. 495). The 
conduct of foreign relations is committed to the executive and legis- 
lative departments, and the propriety of their exercise of this political 
power is not subject to judicial inquiry (Oetjen v. Central Leather 
Company, 38 S. C. R. 309). The recognition of the Carranza govern- 
ment, by the political department of our government, as the de facto 
and, later, as the de jure government of Mexico binds the judges as 
well as all other officers and citizens (Ricaud v. American Metal Com- 
pany, 38 S. C. R. 312). 

PROHIBITION.—In large part, no doubt, because of war condi- 
tions, prohibition sentiment showed a marked increase through the 
country. The attitude of Congress reflected it. The Food Control Act 
of August 10, 1917 (see last Recorp, p. 37) had forbidden the importa- 
tion of distilled spirits and the use of foodstuffs in their manufacture. 
The emergency food production bill, still pending in the Senate at the 
close of this Recorp, prohibits the sale of intoxicating liquors after 
December 31, 1918. On December 18 Congress adopted a resolution 
submitting to the states a constitutional amendment which, if ratified 
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within seven years, would prohibit “ the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof into, or 
the exportation thereof from the United States and all territory subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes,” after one year from 
the ratification of the article. Thirteen states have ratified: Arizona, 
Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Vir- 
ginia. Of these, five are “ wet” states: Delaware, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts and Texas. Two wet states refused to ratify: 
Rhode Island on March 13 by a vote of 20 to 18 in the senate, and 
Louisiana on May 23 by a tie vote in the senate. New Jersey and New 
York postponed action, the New York assembly adopting the amend- 
ment subject to a popular referendum.— There are now 27 “dry” 
states, or eight more than at the close of the last Recorp (p. 40); these 
eight are Indiana, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, South Dakota, Utah. On November 6 Ohio rejected 
state-wide prohibition by a vote of 522,430 to 524,153. In January a 
local-option bill was passed by the New Jersey legislature. In March 
the Texas legislature, in special session, adopted state-wide prohibition 
as a war measure. — Under the local-option law, and with women 
voting, twenty New York cities went “dry,” these having an aggre- 
gate population of 375,000 and including Binghamton, Elmira, and 
Jamestown. Eighteen other cities remained “ wet.” 

STATE AFFAIRS. — No definite political trend could be observed 
in the elections held on November 6. While the Democrats, by large 
majorities, elected their entire ticket in New York city, the Repub- 
licans maintained control of the assembly. In New Jersey a Repub- 
lican senate and assembly were chosen; in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Pennsylvania Republican Congressmen; and Samuel McCall de- 
feated the Democratic candidate for governor of Massachusetts, his 
opponent in 1916, by an increased plurality. An examination of the 
returns from various parts of the country indicated no general gain or 
loss for either of the major parties. The Non-Partisan League, an 
agrarian party lately organized in the Middle West, gave evidence of 
continued vitality when, on June 26, Governor Frazier, the candidate 
of the League, was renominated in the Republican primaries for the 
office of governor of North Dakota.— New York, which rejected 
woman suffrage two years before, adopted it on November 6 by a vote 
of 646,500 to 555,000. Before the election President Wilson had writ- 
ten to the leaders of the Woman Suffrage party to express his warm 
approval of the movement. Maine rejected woman suffrage on Sep- 
tember 10 by a vote of almost two to one; Ohio, on November 6, by 
136,000. In May the Texas legislature extended to women the right 
to participate in the primaries of the Democratic party. On October 
26 the supreme court of Indiana held that a statute conferring the 
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presidential suffrage on women violated the constitution, in which 
voters are defined as “ male citizens.” Dissatisfaction with the work- 
ings of the direct primary manifested itself among conservative party 
leaders in New York; this found expression in hearings before a com- 
mittee of the state senate and in the assembling of informal conven- 
tions for both the Republican and the Democratic party in July.—On 
August 23, as the result of a race riot at Houston, Texas, involving 
negro soldiers of the twenty-fourth infantry, seventeen persons were 
killed. Thirteen soldiers, convicted by court-martial, were hanged 
four months later. Three negro soldiers, found guilty of assaulting 
and outraging a young white girl at Camp Dodge, Iowa, were hanged 
on July 5. Numerous lynchings occurred in the South; at Memphis, in 
October, the mob burned a negro at the stake. In northern states a 
growing indignation against the free utterances of alien enemies and 
German sympathizers led to a number of lawless outbreaks and, in 
one case, to the taking of life. On July 26, in a statement addressed 
to the public, President Wilson severely condemned “the mob spirit 
which has recently here and there very frequently shown its head 
among us, not in any single region, but in many and widely separated 
parts of the country. There have been many lynchings, and every one 
of them has been a blow at the heart of ordered law and humane jus- 
tice. . . . How shall we commend democracy to the acceptance of 
other peoples if we disgrace our own by proving that it is, after all, 
no protection to the weak?” Next day a negro was hanged at Ben 
Hur, Texas.—On December 25 George P. Hunt, Democrat, assumed 
office as governor of Arizona, the supreme court of the state, after a 
review of the 1916 election returns, having unseated the Republican 
candidate. —In September Indiana adopted a statute under which 
county contracts for public works must be approved by the state ad- 
ministration before being awarded. In Minnesota, under a rule of the 
state board of health, plans for improvement in local water, sewage, 
and refuse-disposal plants must be approved by the board. A New 
Jersey statute of 1918 requires those in charge of water purification 
and sewage treatment to be licensed by the state Board of Health.— 
On August 24 the Texas house of representatives presented to the 
senate articles of impeachment charging Governor James E. Ferguson 
with misappropriation of state funds. A month later the senate, sus- 
taining these charges, removed the governor from office. —In March 
the Wisconsin legislature adopted a resolution condemning Senator 
Robert M. La Follette because of his attitude toward the war. 
MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS.—On November 5 the United States Su- 
preme Court held a segregation ordinance of Louisville, Kentucky, 
unconstitutional. This ordinance forbade persons of either the white 
or the black race from moving into residence blocks in which a 
majority of the inhabitants were of the opposite color (see supra, the 
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Federal Judiciary).—In the autumn, as the result of a letter addressed 
by the secretary of war to mayors and sheriffs, a vigorous crusade 
against various forms of vice was undertaken in the neighborhood of 
army camps. This movement spread to other cities without the exer- 
tion of pressure by the federal authorities. In December the supreme 
court of Texas held invalid a Houston ordinance providing for the 
segregation of prostitutes. The governor of North Dakota removed 
the president of the Minot City Commission for conniving at dis- 
orderly conditions. In January the police chief of San Antonio, who 
had been suspended for alleged failure to enforce the laws against vice, 
was exonerated and restored to office.—In the municipal elections of 
November 6 nothing attracted such widespread attention as the sweep- 
ing victory of Tammany in New York. Tammany secured the office 
of mayor, every seat on the Board of Estimate, and a safe majority ot 
the Board of Aldermen. John F. Hylan, the candidate for mayor, re- 
ceived almost twice as many votes as Mayor Mitchel who, defeated in 
the Republican primaries, sought re-election on an independent ticket. 
The Socialist candidate, Hillquit, who was accused of having pacifist 
and pro-German inclinations, ran very close to Mitchel and polled 
140,000 votes, nearly five times the vote his party received in the pre- 
ceding election. The Socialists, though beaten in Dayton, developed 
great strength; but in Chicago they were unable to make headway 
against the Fusion judicial ticket. The Republican machine in Phila- 
delphia managed to defeat the “ Town Meeting” party in spite of the 
fact that accusations of conspiracy to murder rested upon some of the 
Republican bosses and that many regular Republicans, including Sen- 
ator Penrose, gave their support to the reformers. Manchester, New 
Hampshire, chose a Democratic administration for the first time in 
forty years. In Louisville, where the Democrats had been in control 
for the past decade, a Republican mayor was elected. — Among the 
cities adopting the commission plan of city government were: Albu- 
querque, Newark, East St. Louis (Illinois), Rahway (New Jersey), and 
Roanoke. On the other hand, Lynn (Massachusetts), after seven 
years’ experience with the plan, and Appleton and Portage (Wis- 
consin), after six years’ experience, abandoned it—In January a for- 
mer chief of police in Chicago, being tried on charges of extortion and 
conspiracy, was found not guilty—On August 9 the Indianapolis chief 
of police, S. V. Perrott, was sentenced to four years imprisonment and 
a fine of $1,000 for committing election frauds in 1914 (see last Recorp, 
p. 41). A former city official and four policemen received lighter 
sentences.—In August Hugh McIndoe, mayor of Joplin, Missouri, was 
recalled from office because of lax enforcement of the law.—In Sep- 
tember the aqueduct connecting New York reservoirs with a water- 
shed in the Catskills was completed. The new system of subways, 
greatly extending the city’s transportation facilities north and south, 
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was opened to traffic in July. In January the minimum wage of city 
employes was increased to $3. After holding office for a few weeks, 
Police Commissioner F. H. Bugher resigned; his public explanation 
included sharp criticism of Mayor Hylan for improper interference in 
the police department. The mayor thereupon appointed as commis- 
sioner a lieutenant in the uniformed force, R. E. Enright.—In Decem- 
ber a recall election in Oakland, California, resulted favorably to 
Mayor J. L. Davie.—In September Mayor T. B. Smith of Philadelphia 
and certain other persons were charged with conspiracy in connection 
with the killing of 2 special policeman and assault on an assistant 
district attorney who was a candidate for ward leadership in the Re- 
publican primaries. New York gunmen, after their arrest, declared 
that they had been brought to Philadelphia to take part in rioting and 
that the police had promised them immunity. Failure to enforce regu- 
lations with respect to disorderly houses and the sale of liquor brought 
the Philadelphia police under federal control—Two members of the 
Youngstown city council were removed from office and sentenced to 
imprisonment for an indeterminate period of one to ten years for 
accepting bribes. —In the spring, direct primaries were abolished in 
San Francisco; there is now a free system of nomination with prefer- 
ential voting in the election. District Attorney Fickert, who had in- 
curred the resentment of the radical element because of his prosecu- 
tion of dynamiters, was successful in a recall election. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR.— The American Federation of Labor, 
holding its convention at Buffalo in November, gave unmistakable 
evidence of its intention to support the administration in carrying the 
war to a successful end. President Wilson addressed the delegates on 
November 12; he pleaded for co-operation with other groups and 
classes in the effort to release the spirit of the world from bondage. 
A resolution to approve the action of Samuel Gompers in organizing 
the American Alliance for Labor and Democracy fairly tested the 
attitude of the delegates. The resolution was carried by a vote of 
21,579 to 402. The Socialist party, on the other hand, formally adopted 
a pacifist attitude; some of its leaders expressed pro-German opinions; 
and on February 2 five leaders of the party (including Victor Berger 
and Adolph Germer) were indicted at Chicago for encouraging dis- 
loyalty and interfering with the prosecution of the war. Meanwhile 
several prominent members of the party (John Spargo, William Eng- 
lish Walling, and others) seceded and, effecting a union with various 
radical and progressive groups, formed the new National Party. They 
held a convention in Chicago on March 8. The platform then adopted 
endorsed prohibition, woman suffrage, government ownership of public 
utilities and industries dependent on public franchises or requiring 
large-scale non-competitive operation, and various radical doctrines. 
Neither the Prohibition party nor the Non-Partisan League would 
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consent to merge its identity in the new party. The Industrial Work- 
ers of the World carried on an active propaganda against the war. At 
Spokane, on August 19, their local leaders were arrested on the charge 
of ordering strikes in the lumber and fruit industries and preaching 
sedition; next month agents of the Department of Justice raided I. W. 
W. offices in various parts of the country; and in May 112 persons 
were brought to trial at Chicago charged with conspiracy to ‘impede 
the prosecution of the war.—In view of the serious labor disturbances 
in the western part of the country, President Wilson appointed, in 
September, a commission to investigate the facts and find some way 
of adjustment. The commission achieved a notable success, settling a 
strike of 5,000 miners in the Globe-Miami copper region of Arizona. 
In Seattle 12,000 men employed in shipyards agreed to resume work 
and await settlement of their demands by federal agencies. In Port- 
land, Oregon, the unions took similar action. In its report to the 
President the commission recommended, among other things, the 
elimination of all profiteering “to the utmost practicable extent dur- 
ing the war,” some form of collective relationship between manage- 
ment and men in big industries, and the eight-hour day.— On Feb- 
ruary 19 the secretary of labor announced the names of representa- 
tives of capital and labor who would seek to establish a basis for the 
adjustment of disputes during the period of the war. This body began 
a series of conferences at Washington on February 25, and a month 
later recommended that there should be no strikes or lockouts during 
the war and that a mediation board should be created. On April 9, 
therefore, President Wilson created a War Labor Board.—Shipyards 
on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts were affected by serious strikes. 
In the Pacific yards 50,000 men went out during September, demand- 
ing large increases in pay. After the settlement of this dispute, ship 
carpenters in Atlantic yards struck for higher wages and the closed 
shop; they also asked the government to take over the yards. On 
February 17 President Wilson sent a sharp rebuke to the strikers. 
“No body of men,” he said, “have the moral right in the present 
circumstances of the nation to strike until every method of adjust- 
ment has been tried to the limit.” The effect of this message was 
immediate. The men returned to work next day, leaving the matters 
in dispute to be adjusted by arbitration.—A strike of 6,500 longshore- 
men threatened to tie up shipping in New York harbor; on September 
20, after being out only four days, the men accepted arbitration.—In 
November the four railroad brotherhoods began to formulate demands 
for increased wages. On January 18 the government, having taken 
over the control and operation of the railroads, appointed a wage 
commission to supervise the whole field of railway labor. This com- 
mission, with Secretary Lane as chairman, heard the demands of the 
men on January 29. These demands averaged nearly forty per cent 
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over the existing scale and aggregated little short of half a billion for 
the year. On May 26, acting on the report of the commission, the 
director-general of railroads granted wage increases aggregating 
$300,000,000 a year. At the same time he ordered an increase in pas- 
senger and freight rates to meet the new burden laid upon the roads.— 
During the late summer and autumn the employes of street railways 
struck in Seattle, Kansas City, San Francisco, Minneapolis, Akron, and 
smaller places. In Kansas City two sergeants and forty-one patrol- 
men were dismissed from the police force because of failure to protect 
strike-breakers. — Successful strikes occurred among municipal em- 
ployes in a number of cities. In South Bethlehem the police, in Scran- 
ton the street workers, in Schenectady and Walla Walla the firemen 
obtained higher pay.—On July 15, 10,000 men employed by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Lynn struck to obtain higher wages and im- 
proved working conditions.—On July 5, after being out for five days, 
3,000 operatives in the cotton mills of Lowell received a five per cent 
increase of wages and returned to work. Strikes in the cotton mills 
of Manchester and in the Blackstone Valley of Rhode Island occurred 
at the same time.—More than 10,000 machinists, employed in Newark 
and its vicinity, left work on July 17 demanding an eight-hour day, an 
increase of fifteen cents an hour, and time and a half for overtime.— 
At the end of July some 31,000 workers in the industrial centers of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island had left employment in munition 
plants. They demanded higher wages, improved working conditions, 
and recognition of the union. 


IV. THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. — Not only the enfranchisement of 
women and the projected electoral reforms are contributing to what is 
practically a political revolution in England. There figures largely 
and powerfully in the changes in process a revitalized and far-seeing 
Labor party. Getting definition from its program instead of from a 
particular social class represented by its membership, it reacted from 
the beginning very vigorously to the Russian Revolution.—Its August 
debate on the question of sending delegates to an International Social- 
ist Conference resulted in the resignation of Arthur Henderson, its 
secretary, from the Lloyd George War Cabinet. Henderson had just 
returned from Russia. The situation there, he declared, required the 
conference, as the Russians did not understand the point of view of 
British labor and a point-blank refusal would do great harm among 
them. The resolution favoring participation in the conference was 
carried by an immense majority. Being contrary to the declared 
policy of the government, it necessitated Henderson’s resignation. 
Lloyd George accused him of bad faith, claiming that he had led the 
cabinet to believe that he would oppose sending delegates and had 
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suppressed a communication from the Russian government which de- 
clared the conference to be inadvisable, although only “a party con- 
cern, and in no wise binding on the liberty of action of the govern- 
ment.” Henderson put in a complete denial. But the government 
announced that it would prohibit participation by the British; and the 
American, French and Italian governments took similar action with 
regard to their own nationals. Adamson replaced Henderson in Par- 
liament as head of the Labor group, but the party coalition was in 
fact broken. Labor, from the time of the August conference on, went 
its Own way and made its own program.—The adoption of the elec- 
toral reform bill (December 8) meant the practically immediate addi- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of women to the electoral body, and 
later of similar numbers of men (see last Recorp, p. 55). Anybody who 
subscribed to the Labor party’s platform might become a member, 
and its enrolment soon counted millions. Meantime in labor circles 
one conference followed another, of trades unions and other groups, to 
discuss either the labor question at home, international relations, or 
reconstruction after the war.—On December 28 took place the opening 
of the Workmen’s Conference to formulate an understanding on war 
issues among the Allied Socialist and Labor groups, the propositions 
agreed upon to be urged upon the Allied governments. Toward the 
end of January a committee of the Labor party, then in conference, 
drew up a statement declaring for the principles of “no annexations, 
no indemnities” and “the self-determination of peoples,” and urged 
international control and management of the African colonies and self- 
determination for India and the nationalities of the Near and Middle 
East. An appeal was addressed to the Teutonic peoples “to declare 
themselves or make their governments speak for them in answer to 
Russia and ourselves.” This memorandum was the basis of the one 
issued by the Inter-Allied Socialist and Labor Conference which met 
in London, February 21-23. The memoranda had their effect, observ- 
able in the progressive approach to their position in Lloyd George’s 
speeches on kindred subjects. The approach, however, did not relieve 
the strain in the relations between the party and the government. On 
June 26 the annual conference voted two to one to abandon the party 
truce and thereafter to contest seats at by-elections. Kerensky made 
a dramatic appearance at this conference. He declared that Russia 
wanted no interference in her internal affairs—Far more critical than 
the government’s relation to labor was its relation to Ireland. The 
Lloyd George plan of a constitutional convention of representatives of 
all Irish parties seemed to work not badly (see last Recorp, p. 56). The 
Sinn Fein, however, would have none of the convention over which 
Sir Horace Plunkett presided, and at a convention of their own, held 
in Dublin, adopted (October 26) a constitution for an Irish Republic, 
as an independent state, having international recognition. The con- 
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vention declared that “any and every means” should be used to expel 
the British from Ireland. As the time approached for the report of 
the constitutional convention, which was sitting behind closed doors, 
their demonstrations became more active. On March 6 six hundred 
Sinn Feiners were seized in Kiltomagh in County Mayo; on March 7 
their own particular food controller was arrested and public demon- 
strations were prohibited in Dublin by the military.—- The cause of 
Irish harmony in Ireland and in the United Kingdom received a very 
severe blow five days later, in the death of the nationalist leader, John 
Redmond, his successor, Dr. John Dillon, elected in Dublin March 
30, being far less conciliatory.— On April 12 the Irish convention 
offered a majority report, which tried to reconcile the conflicting in- 
terests of the various Irish parties. This provided for home rule 
under a parliament of two houses, a senate and chamber, with partic- 
ular privileges of representation for Ulster. There were also two 
minority reports, one representing the opinion of the irreconcilable 
Unionists and the other of the irreconcilable Nationalists—Meantime 
the German offensive had created a crisis in the need for man-power 
and had led to Lloyd George’s proposals to raise the draft age to fifty 
and to provide Ireland with home rule and conscription at the same 
time. The measure met with general opposition, particularly among 
Liberals. Asquith called it impractical and ill-timed, and the Liberal 
press denounced it. As for the Nationalists, they broke into a storm. 
Cardinal Logue, the Irish primate, called it the “gravest blunder.” 
Nevertheless, the conscription measure was passed, April 12, by a 
majority of 165, while action on home rule was deferred. All Ireland 
united at once to resist conscription, those most active in inciting re- 
sistance being, as in Canada, the churchmen. Excitement reached a 
danger point very speedily. Military authorities took control of Irish 
communications, and arms and munitions were confiscated. The situa- 
tion gave the Unionists who had conceded home rule (Sir Edward 
Carson had declared he would support even a Sinn Fein government in 
Ireland in the emergency) occasion to stiffen against it once more.— 
Then a political bomb was exploded with the arrest (May 17) of 500 
persons, among them Sinn Fein leaders and members of Parliament, 
on the charge of holding treasonable communication with the enemy. 
From then on Ireland was comparatively quiet. — The day before, 
forty-five members of the Irish party had made an appeal to America, 
challenging the sincerity of the British government, and a little later 
John Dillon appealed particularly to the Irish people in the United 
States to support his party, as against the Sinn Fein and others, be- 
cause this party was “ fighting for Irish liberty without betraying the 
cause of liberty in other lands.” A conference held at the Mansion 
House, Dublin, entrusted the lord mayor of that city with a document 
to President Wilson, but he could get no passports without submitting 
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his documents for inspection, and that he refused to do. Somewhere a 
proposal appeared to refer the Irish question at once to an inter- 
national tribunal consisting of the United States, Holland and Swit- 
zerland, and everywhere collections were made for an anti-conscription 
fund. By the beginning of June the fund had grown to nearly a mil- 
lion pounds.—Meantime Mr. Lloyd George and his cabinet were pre- 
paring to reverse their declared policy. First it was announced that 
conscription would not be pressed, the Home Rule bill not being 
ready, and not likely to be for several weeks. Then Lord French, the 
new lord lieutenant of Ireland, asked for 50,000 volunteers by October 
1, and after that two or three thousand recruits monthly to maintain 
the full Irish quota. Nevertheless, the Anti-Conscription Conference, 
in which all Irish parties were represented, gave warning that the plan 
to conscript had not been surrendered and urged a united front against 
it—On June 20, however, Lord Curzon announced that the May dis- 
covery of the Sinn Fein plot and the activity of the Catholic clergy 
against conscription had altered the government policy; there were 
other circumstances also. On June 25 Lloyd George made public the 
substitution of volunteering for conscription. Replying, Dr. John 
Dillon declared that the Nationalists would give no aid to the Irish 
recruiting committee until home rule had been granted. On June 28 
the British Labor Conference passed a resolution calling on the Do- 
minion statesmen then in London to insist on a settlement of the Irish 
question by a large measure of home rule. A few days before, Arthur 
Griffith, jailed leader of the Sinn Fein, was elected to the House of 
Commons over a Nationalist opponent by a majority of 1,212—An- 
other issue that seemed likely to upset the Lloyd George cabinet was 
that of military control. Lloyd George had advocated from the be- 
ginning the unification of plan and operation at the front which 
America also had insisted on. The result of this advocacy had been 
the Inter-Allied War Council, but in Great Britain a strong distrust 
of the council and its function was expressed on the score that mili- 
tary operations might be made subject to political interference. As 
the quarrel grew, the imperial general staff came in for its share of 
vituperation. Attacks on its chief, Sir William Robertson, grew in 
number, the Northcliffe press being the most active. It charged that 
the military organization was governed by considerations of caste and 
ignored civilians. A resolution criticizing the action of the Inter- 
Allied Council at Versailles seems to have been a part of the military 
counter. Lloyd George defended the program of unification, which, 
he said, “ was due largely to the strong, logical representations which 
the American delegates had submitted.” The House of Commons 
rejected the resolution 159 to 28. In February Sir William Robertson 
resigned as chief of staff and was succeeded by Sir Henry Wilson.— 
The military crisis in March brought to completion the unification of 
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at least front and command, with the designation of General Ferdi- 
nand Foch as generalissimo of all the Allied forces. By the middle of 
May, when it had become possible to look back somewhat on the 
disasters of the preceding two months and to consider their causes, 
Major General F. B. Maurice, of the imperial staff, thought it his duty 
to publish an open letter charging Lloyd George and Bonar Law with 
misstating the number of British soldiers on the various fronts and 
in the line. The morale of the army, he declared, was being under- 
mined by distrust of the government. Mr. Asquith immediately moved 
an investigation, but the prime minister’s reply showed that the 
source of his figures was Maurice’s own official records, and that 
Maurice, in charging discrepancies, had ignored the non-combatants 
on the field. The prime minister was upheld by a vote of 293 to 106.— 
Other notable matters have been the satisfactory progress of the 
Whitley plan of industrial councils; the declaration, made November 6, 
and since officially endorsed by France and Italy, in favor of the 
establishment of a Jewish homeland in Palestine; the adoption of 
food cards for use after February 25; the mission of the chief justice, 
Lord Reading, as ambassador plenipotentiary to the United States; 
the resignations of Rothermere, Daly and Rhondda from the ministry, 
and the death of the last-named. 

CANADA.—The Compulsory Military Service Act (see last Recorp, 
p. 58), its consequences and implications, preoccupied Canada during 
most of the period covered. Passed by the Canadian legislature, it was 
challenged in the courts, but became law on September 29, when the 
Canadian supreme court upheld it. Under the provisions of the act, 
Canada is to raise 100,000 men. All men between the ages of twenty 
and forty-five are liable to service, but unmarried men between the 
ages of twenty and thirty-five are to be called first. Once the supreme 
court had sanctioned the act it received the unwavering support of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Liberal leader, who had opposed it while it 
was in process.—The suspension of party conflict seems to have been 
at last attained in Canada. After Premier Borden’s initiative had 
failed to bring about a coalition cabinet, the Liberals, at their western 
convention, proposed a Union government, but not under Borden. 
They finally agreed to accept him, and a government was formed with 
representatives in equal number from both parties, Laurier consent- 
ing to count as one until the elections were over. Only the province 
of Quebec was unrepresented; its public men refused to co-operate.— 
The December elections were held under the War Time Election Act. 
This act disfranchised “conscientious objectors” like the Mennon- 
ites and Doukhobars, and all immigrants from enemy countries less 
than fifteen years in Canada. It gave the ballot to the widows, wives, 
mothers and sisters of soldiers. Conscription was up in the election. 
It won everywhere except in Quebec, where on December 21 a pro- 
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posal was moved by I. N. Francoeur, a delegate to the Quebec pro- 
vincial legislature, that the province secede from the Dominion. 
The election, not counting the soldier vote, gave the Unionists a 
majority of seventy. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was defeated in Ottawa 
but returned by Quebec with 6,000 votes to spare.—The enforcement 
of conscription was resisted in Quebec, where riots occurred. The 
government’s use of force helped little, as its decision to make rioters 
subject to immediate draft. Quiet was restored only when the Na- 
tionalist leader, Armand Lavergne, gave assurance of the removal of 
troops and the proper application of the conscription act. General 
Sir Sam Hughes placed the responsibility for resistance to the draft 
upon expatriated ecclesiastics from France, working in collusion with 
German agents in the United States.—It was decided that Canadians 
should not receive hereditary titles and that others should be be- 
stowed only on the advice of the Canadian prime minister. 
INDIA.—The issue in India between the Nationalists and the gov- 
ernment has finally, in so far as the purposes of the Nationalists are 
not revolutionary, crystallized into the issue between immediate home 
rule and progressive devolution to home rule. What stands in the 
way of immediate home rule is the complexity and illiteracy of the 
great Indian masses, the sharp religious opposition between Moslems 
and Hindi, and the caste system.— When, after his appointment as 
secretary for India, Edwin S. Montagu went there to see for himself, 
he received memorials both for and against home rule. The peculiar 


‘social-religious position of the Brahmin caste would, according to 


members of the other castes, make of home rule, Brahmin rule. Large 
numbers of the Moslems and landlords seem also to prefer British 
rule to home rule. The Nationalists are organized as a political party 
and their growth in importance is marked by the fact that their leaders 
were invited to the conference of native princes held in Delhi in 
October. The Nationalist Congress, in conjunction with the All- 
Indian Moslem League, wants Dominion home rule in ten years. The 
secretary, on his return to England in July, presented a report pro- 
posing to increase the responsibility of the provincial legislatures, 
which are chosen directly by the people, to establish a two-chamber 
vice-regal legislature, a privy council and a council of princes, and to 
increase the army. This is limited home rule.— Plans are being de- 
vised for the promotion and growth of Indian industries. An Indus- 
trial Commission has been created, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Thomas Holland, to make a survey and to organize special war in- 
dustries. 

OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS.—JIn the opinion of Prime 
Minister Hughes, of Australia, the series of great strikes which swept 
over that continent from May to October, 1917, was due to a desire 
for revenge on the part of the Laborites (the premier is himself a 
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Laborite) for their complete defeat in the May elections. The strikes 
began in Sydney over the card system of recording the standing of 
men introduced by the railroad commission. Sympathetic strikes fol- 
lowed in various provinces, and it seemed for a time as if the war as 
well as the normal activities of the Australian people would be seri- 
ously hampered. By the end of October, however, all the strikes 
were over and the card system was not abolished.—In South Africa 
the Nationalist party has now declared boldly for complete South 
African independence (see last Recorp, p. 60). Its slogan is “ South 
Africa first,” and it opposed the government expedition against the 
German colonies to the point of civil war, which Botha swiftly 
quenched. Although it disavows active propaganda during the war, it 
holds frequent conferences and passes resolutions for the independence 
of South Africa—New Zealanders have shown anxiety over the atti- 
tude and program of the British Labor party with respect to the Ger- 
man colonies of the Pacific. These the New Zealanders want as in- 
surance for their military safety. 


V. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


FRANCE. — The publication of the letter of M. Tardieu, French 
high commissioner, to Secretary of War Baker gave some statistics 
of the strength and growth of the French forces. There were, it ap- 
peared 3,000,000 men in the French army alone, an increase of 1,000,- 
000 since the beginning of the war. Of a line 739 kilometers long, the 
French were holding 574, the British 138, the Belgians 27. The num- 
ber of heavy guns had been increased from 500 to 6,000, that is, one 
gun for every 26 meters of lines. The other branches had been in- 
creased proportionately. In addition, France had re-equipped and 
armed the Belgian, Serbian and Greek armies. Her total expenditures 
amounted to 82,647,000,000 francs, of which 4,000,000,000 had been 
loaned to Allied powers. — On September 6, Louis J. Malvy, Radical 
Socialist and minister of the interior, tendered his resignation to Pre- 
mier Ribot, and M. Leymarie, head of the secret service, gave up his 
post. The reason was a series of disclosures of alleged treacherous 
activities on the part of Miguel Almereyda, editor of the Bonnet Rouge, 
and some of the directors of the paper. The event brought on a min- 
isterial crisis. Ribot tried to hold on, but the Socialists would not be 
reconciled, and the minister and his cabinet had to go. Paul Painlevé, 
minister of war in the retiring cabinet, was called by President Poin- 
caré to form a new one. Because he assigned to ex-Premier Ribot 
the portfolio of foreign affairs, the Socialists refused to co-operate 
with the new government. The refusal necessitated the resignation of 
M. Albert Thomas from the ministry of munitions. M. Malvy sought 
vindication in the Chamber of Deputies, but the debate ended with the 
usual vote of confidence in the administration.—The episode was, how- 
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ever, far from closed. Documents obtained by the American secret 
service revealed the fact that in the spring of 1916 Bernstorff, then 
still ambassador to the United States, had induced the German for- 
eign secretary, von Jagow, to provide $1,700,000 for the purpose of 
debauching the French press. Papers mentioned were the Paris 
Journal, the Bonnet Rouge, and trade and provincial journals. The in- 
termediary in France seemed to be Bolo Pasha, a Levantine adven- 
turer, and editor of the Journal. He was accused of high treason for 
peace propaganda of a nefarious sort, tried by court-martial and con- 
demned to death. He was executed April 17.— The evidence in the 
case implicated an ex-premier of France, Joseph Caillaux, member of 
the Chamber and high in the ranks of the Socialists. Against this 
statesman charges had already been made on the basis of intercepted 
telegrams from Bernstorff submitted by the American State Depart- 
ment, involving Caillaux in treasonable conspiracy to hasten peace. 
Meetings were said to have occurred between German emissaries and 
him when he had been in Argentine, in 1915, and he was accused of 
having gone to Switzerland for the same purpose. On December 11 
the military governor of Paris, General Dubail, asked for the with- 
drawal of parliamentary immunity in order to proceed against Dep- 
uties Caillaux and Loustalot, and eleven days later Caillaux, having 
declared that he interposed no objection for himself, withdrawal was 
voted. He was placed under arrest, and his trial is pending. Opinion 
in France is very sharply divided regarding his guilt. To some the 
prosecution is altogether political, and Caillaux is another Dreyfus. 
—Meanwhile, on M. Malvy’s insistence, a committee of thirty-three 
had been designated in the Chamber to examine the charges against 
him. The committee reported (November 28) that he was guilty on 
six of the counts. The report being accepted, 512 to 2, fhe case was 
remanded to a high court to be organized at the instance of the 
Chamber. The court is now sitting (July 24), and the committee’s 
report has been published. It withdraws the charge of treason and 
substitutes that of negligence of duty, negligence consisting mostly 
in failing to interfere with persons exercising their constitutional 
rights of speech and press. M. Malvy’s defense is complete, thus far. 
He even produced a letter from General Nivelle, thanking him for his 
assistance during the offensive of 1917. This letter made a deep impres- 
sion.—The situation had threatened the life of the Painlevé ministry 
from its very start. On October 24 it survived a crisis, but had to re- 
place Ribot with Barthou as foreign minister, and little more than a 
fortnight later the withdrawal of Socialist support, after a debate on 
these war scandals, compelled M. Painlevé to resign. His successor 
was M. Clemenceau. Taking the portfolio of the war ministry him- 
self, he made M. Nail minister of justice, M. Pichon of foreign affairs, 
M. Klotz of finance, M. Laffere of public instruction, M. Loucheur 
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of munitions, G. Leygues of marine, M. Pams of the interior, M. Cle- 
mentel of commerce, and M. Colliard of labor.—The affairs of the gov- 
ernment were complicated largely by the problems of co-ordination 
facing the Entente and America. At the conference of these powers 
which met in Paris on November 29, M. Pichon, the foreign minister, 
outlined the questions to be examined, and the conference was divided 
into sections on finance, imports and transportation, armament, muni- 
tions, aviation, food and blockade. Each was presided over by the 
French minister whose department corresponded to the subject under 
consideration—In December the government created a special de- 
partment for American affairs, with M. Jules Cambon, sometime am- 
bassador to the United States, as director. Its chief bureau is a cen- 
tral office of order and purchase.—January and February were marked 
by the development of the war scandals, and in March everything was 
dropped to meet the German drive, with its long-distance bombard- 
ment of Paris and the killing of women and children in churches. 
Five days before the beginning of the fourth German drive, toward 
Compiégne, an interpellation was made in the Chamber on the mili- 
tary situation. Clemenceau refused to discuss it, and refused to fix a 
date when he would do so. Confidence was voted him, 377 to 110. 
RUSSIA.—Dictator Kerensky’s high purpose “to beat Russia into 
unity with blood and iron” failed of realization, partly because of the 
defects of his rather dilatory temperament, partly because the social 
factors were too numerous and complicated. Monarchist, military, 
pacifist, liberal and radical parties, all with large followings, debated 
and fought for control, and underneath there was the basic demand of 
the people and the soldiery for land and peace.— This demand the 
group of Maximalists, or Bolsheviki, headed by the revolutionist 
Lenine, voiced and exploited. Their propaganda was carried to the 
peasants and to the army; it subverted discipline, destroyed order, and 
undermined authority wherever it was to be found, at a time when 
these were most needed for the defensive and recreative labors of the 
state. In the beginnings of their agitation Kerensky might easily 
have crushed them. He had restored the death penalty in the army, 
and had shot deserters. He had the backing of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, which 
had passed a resolution of censure on Lenine. But he vacillated. He 
tried to attain by compromise that which could be attained only by 
force. A cabinet crisis, precipitated by the opposition of the Consti- 
tutional Democrats to the policies of his ministers of food and agri- 
culture, and the attitude of the majority toward the independence of 
Ukraine, led Kerensky and his whole cabinet but one to resign. 
Called back to office, with the reaffirmed confidence of the Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Executive Committee, he then formed a coalition cabinet 
of Socialists and Cadets or Constitutional Democrats.—Relations with 
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the Allies were not of the best. Their ambassadors either misunder- 
stood or doubted the character, the temper and wishes of the Russian 
people. The promise of peace which was held out by the proposed 
conference of Socialists at Stockholm appealed both to the people and 
to the government. “I had,” said Kerensky in an interview, “ insisted 
again and again that any opposition offered to it by the Allied gov- 
ernments is simply playing into German hands.” It was, at least, 
playing into Bolshevik hands. The latter, capitalized to the utmost 
the Allies’ refusal to permit their Socialists to participate. — At the 
new Russian National Council, held in Moscow, Kerensky had occa- 
sion to warn the counter-revolutionists yet again, to warn Finland, 
and to warn the country of the danger of demoralization, but the de- 
moralization came apace. One group of monarchists planned a coup 
d’état by arresting the provisional government, but were discovered, 
among them Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch and Grand Duke 
Paul.—A little later, General Kornilov, commander-in-chief of the Rus- 
sian army, demanded from Kerensky the surrender to him of all civil 
and military powers. On the arrest of his envoy, Kornilov moved 
an army against Petrograd. In the maneuvering and fighting that fol- 
lowed, Kornilov’s attempt failed and the general himself was taken 
into custody.—The discontent of the radicals with the situation showed 
itself in the fact that the Bolsheviki gained control of the Petrograd 
Council of Deputies, and in the demand of the radicals for an exclu- 
sively Socialist régime. Kerensky, consequently, was compelled to 
form a new cabinet of five members. At the same time, to insure the 
status of the provisional government and to unify all factions on a 
minimum program, Russia was proclaimed a republic (September 14), 
and a Constituent Assembly was decided upon to take up in detail 
the definition of the Russian state. To mitigate the interim uncer- 
tainty, a democratic conference was held on September 27 with a view 
to determining the form the constituent assembly ought to take. 
After stormy sessions, in which particularly the military policy of the 
provisional government was subjected to fiery criticism, the confer- 
ence, showing much uncertainty, decided on a pre-parliament, to meet 
forthwith, and elected M. Tcheidze as president. A new coalition 
ministry was agreed to, to be composed of Social Revolutionists and 
Social Democrats, with Kerensky still as premier.— The pre-Parlia- 
ment met in Petrograd October 20. Trotzky, speaking for the Bol- 
sheviki, attacked the government in a bitter and fiery speech, declared 
his party’s hostility to its program and purposes, and bolted the meet- 
ing, followed by all the other Bolshevist delegates. On October 21 
the pre-Parliament decided to dissolve the Duma in anticipation of the 
elections to the Constituent Assembly, scheduled for November. On 
October 24 it formed a Committee on National Defense, which met 
in secret, and on October 26 it became involved in a stormy debate 
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over the calling, by the Bolsheviki, of a Congress of Soviets to oppose 
the pre-Parliament. The date set for this Congress was November 2. 
—In the army, meantime, discipline had disappeared altogether, sol- 
diers were deserting in divisions, and fraternization with the enemy 
was constant. Before this eventuality the government was helpless. 
Kerensky found himself compelled to announce that Russia had made 
her maximum sacrifice and was unable to go further in the war. To 
stabilize the situation thus created among the Entente, the government 
of the United States gave Russia a credit of $31,700,000, and Secretary 
of State Lansing took occasion to deny that the Russian provisional 
government had any intention whatsoever of making a separate peace. 
And it had not. But the people and the army wanted peace more than 
anything else except bread, so that the power of the Bolsheviki rose 
steadily, and that of the provisional government disintegrated. Ker- 
ensky was driven from Petrograd, his forces deserted him, and the 
Bolsheviki took over the government, with a full ministry of “ four- 
teen commissaries,” Nikolai Lenine as premier and Leon Trotzky in 
charge of foreign affairs. The government immediately dismissed all 
foreign legations and repudiated all foreign debts. Their aim, they 
announced, was to achieve the real proletarian revolution. The revo- 
lution against the Czar had been only a bourgeois revolution; their 
taking governmental responsibility meant a revolution of workmen 
and peasants.— Their program was definite: an armistice of three 
months for the conclusion of an immediate and democratic peace; 
the transfer of landed estates to the peasants; the transfer of political 
authority to the Soviets or councils of workmen and soldiers and 
peasants; an “honest” constituent assembly; “for peace, for food, 
for land, and for the power of the people.”—This program they pro- 
ceeded forthwith to carry out so far as possible. They ordered ar- 
rangements for an armistice and announced their intention to con- 
clude a separate peace. When General Dukhonin refused to put into 
effect the order for an armistice, they appointed Vladimir Krylenko, a 
naval ensign, commander-in-chief. Some uncertainty then showed 
itself in the army as to the seat of authority; a good deal of military 
rioting developed, General Brusilov, an ex-commander-in-chief, being 
wounded in one of the many clashes. Both the Cossacks under General 
Kaledine and the army corps under General Dukhonin opposed the Bol- 
shevist authority. These circumstances conspired with Bolshevist doc- 
trine towards the disintegration of the empire. Siberia, the Cossack 
territories and the Ukraine declared their independence. The Ukrain- 
ians had recalled 560,000 soldiers of their stock from the Russian army 
and were setting up a government of their own. The Esthonians and 
the Finns did likewise. Trotzky’s interim publication of the various 
treaties between the Entente and the Czar’s government, and the 
Entente and the provisional government, did not ease the situation 
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with respect to the powers in that alliance. But the Bolsheviki fol- 
lowed out their declared program, regardless.—Their actual movement 
toward a separate peace was begun December 2, with the sending of 
a delegation to engage in a pourparler looking toward an armistice 
with Germany. On December 15 a convention was signed at Brest- 
Litovsk, the German army headquarters, establishing such an armis- 
tice for twenty-eight days from December 17, when peace negotiations 
began, Trotzky speaking for the Bolsheviki and Kuehlmann for the 
Central Powers. Trotzky pressed for a general peace, with no an- 
nexations and no indemnities. Opposition to the enterprise was by 
no means over, but it was less overt. The Duma disavowed all Bol- 
shevist action early in December and appealed for Allied support, but 
had no influence. Dukhonin was defeated and lynched, and every 
attempt was made to suppress opposition with a strong arm. After a 
discussion of two months the Bolshevist authority, although it did not 
sign a formal peace treaty, declared that the state of war with the 
four Central Powers was over, and ordered the demobilization of the 
army.—But as the Germans advanced into Russia, the delegations re- 
convened at Brest, and on March 3 a peace was signed which, Trotzky 
declared, was forced on Russia. Under the terms of it the Russians 
were to give up Courland, Poland, Lithuania, except a part of Grodno, 
and not to interfere in the internal affairs of these territories. Livonia 
and Esthonia were to be evacuated, and the Germans were to police 
them until “the constitutions of the respective countries shall guar- 
antee their social security and political order.” Russia was to make 
peace with the Ukrainians, and to evacuate Ukrainia and Finland. The 
armies of Russia were to be demobilized, immediately and completely, 
her warships and those of the Entente in Russian waters to be dis- 
armed and interned, the Black Sea to be cleared and merchant navi- 
gation renewed. The Germans, however, were to maintain the Arctic 
blockade until the conclusion of a general peace. Ore was to be ex- 
ported to them freely, without a tariff, and they were to have other 
extensive commercial privileges. Particularly, the Russians were to 
refrain from all radical propaganda in the territories of the Central 
Powers. Their indemnity to these powers was indefinite, from 1,500,- 
000,000 to 4,000,000,000 rubles. With regard to the Turks, they were 
to receive back all the lands taken from them in 1828-9 and 1877-8, 
Batum, Kars and Karabozh. Such were the conditions on which 
Russia might have peace. Trotzky would not take responsibility for 
accepting them. He telegraphed Lenine, and the Executive Committee 
of the Council of Soviets ordered the signing of the treaty. It was 
immediately protested by M. Maklakov, the Kerensky ambassador to 
France. Trotzky himself resigned, and Ensign Krylenko, Bolshevist 
commander-in-chief, resigned rather than carry out the order to de- 
mobilize. The government was almost at once removed to Moscow, 
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where on March 16 the treaty of peace was submitted to a great 
Congress of All Russian Soviets. The congress ratified it, by a vote 
of 453 to 30. By March 26 the demobilization had completed itself. 
A few weeks later Count von Mirbach came to Moscow to represent 
Germany and Rodolphe Joffe was sent by the Bolshevist government 
to Berlin—Meanwhile, the program of internal reform was being car- 
ried out consistently and inexorably. The Constituent Assembly, 
convened under the provisional government, was forcibly dissolved. 
In every city, town, and hamlet the old political administration was 
displaced by a soviet or council representing workmen and peasants. 
The “bourgeoisie” were disfranchised, their houses looted, their 
property confiscated; land was turned over to the peasants. But this 
was not done in an orderly, organized way, and no effective central 
control was maintained. The total effect of the Bolshevist reforms 
seems to have been decentralization and disorganization, accompanied 
by civil war. To establish the “tyranny of the proletariat” against 
resistance, the red guard was organized, and not infrequently it con- 
sisted merely of hooligan bands, who murdered any that interfered 
with their looting. Nevertheless, there seems to have been a high 
degree of order and stability, due mostly to the fact that the masses 
favored the government. Had communications, railways particularly, 
not been almost completely paralyzed, the government might have 
achieved an orderly success instead of the disintegration and conse- 
quent anarchy which actually resulted from the execution of its plans. 
Its financial problems were met first by the confiscation of the re- 
serves of the country’s banks, by the seizure of the gold reserve be- 
longing to the Rumanian government, then by issuing paper. The 
methods are not a success, and have led to the negotiation of a loan 
from Germany, guaranteed by concessions for exploiting Russia’s 
natural resources, particularly the mineral output. Necessity has 
thus compelled an action altogether contrary to Bolshevist practice.— 
This practice looked to the establishment of the “ proletarian revo- 
lution” everywhere. The propaganda of soviet agents in the armies 
of the Central Powers, and even among their work-people, had been 
so strong as to be occasion for treaty in the terms of peace. — The 
soviet attempt to establish maximalist government in Finland, Poland, 
Ukraine, and the other surrendered territories led to civil war be- 
tween “red” and “ white” guards, and the fastening of the Prussian 
grip on those lands. Finland began its resistance in August, when it 
was warned by Kerensky. In December the Finnish government de- 
clared the independence of Finland, and from that time forward a 
civil war for the possession of the country developed between the 
radicals and the reactionaries. In the beginning the radicals were 
successful. In February the “red guards” won at Helsingfors, and 
the Social Democratic Committee declared a revolution of the prole- 
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tariat, only to lose the battle a few weeks later to the “ white guards” 
under General Mannerheim. Civil war continued until the signing of 
the Kuehlmann-Trotzky treaty. The conservatives in control then 
agreed to cede no territory without German consent, to remove the 
fortifications on the Aland Islands and to permit those islands to be 
occupied by German forces. Because of this occupation the latter 
were enabled to cross to the mainland over the ice, and to reinforce 
the “white guards.” In April there were 40,000 German troops in 
Helsingfors and a squadron of twelve German ships in the harbor. 
The Russian fleet had escaped to Kronstadt. By June all pretense at 
democracy was abandoned by the reactionaries kept in power by 
German force. The Finnish cabinet resigned on May 25 and Premier 
Svinhufvud became temporary dictator. On June 12 the government 
proposed to the Landtag to establish a monarchy with a hereditary 
ruler; one of the younger sons of the German Kaiser was spoken of. 
General Mannerheim resigned in protest. The connection between 
this proposal and the fact that General von der Goltz is in supreme 
command of the Finnish as well as the German army should be ob- 
vious.—In the Ukraine events followed the same general direction to 
a different conclusion. The Bolshevist recognition of the independ- 
ence of Ukrainia did not prevent the sending of troops to enforce the 
proletarian revolution there. In retaliation the Ukrainian Rada gave 
aid to the Cossacks opposing the Bolsheviki, and offered to withdraw 
this aid in return for the withdrawal of the red guard. The Bolshe- 
viki withdrew the red guard, but the war between radicals and con- 
servatives continued. To insure its position the Ukrainian Rada 
agreed with the Germans to a separate peace. The Central Powers 
hoped to get Ukrainian grain and other foodstuffs in return for the 
recognition of Ukrainian independence. This was in the beginning of 
February. It involved complications with the Bolsheviki, whose 
forces took Kiev, and gave the German military the needed oppor- 
tunity to intervene. Intervention and occupation were one. The 
Germans wanted 85% of the Ukrainian grain, and it was not forth- 
coming. In retaliation they shot down the peasantry with machine 
guns, destroyed villages and towns, strengthened their control of 
what civil government there was in the country, to the point of 
establishing there also a dictator friendly to their interests and those 
of their allies. In the course of the fighting Odessa changed hands 
once more, having been captured by the Black Sea fleet.—Difficulties 
of another sort came in the relations of the Bolshevist government 
with the Cossacks and Czecho-Slovaks. These fighting men, their 
chiefs most particularly, were opposed to the Brest-Litovsk peace. 
Both the Don and the Siberian Cossacks broke away from the central 
government and fought its troops. These defeated General Kornilov, 
but the fighting still goes on. The Czecho-Slovaks were Austrian 
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troops who had surrendered to General Brusilov during his great 
drive into Galicia and had been armed by him for service against the 
Central Powers. When demobilization was ordered the Bolshevist 
government agreed to permit these troops passage across Siberia to 
join the Allies in France. Then it changed its mind, and the Czecho- 
Slovaks had to fight their way to Vladivostok, which they occupy and 
control. They stopped the traffic on the Volga and cut off communi- 
cations on the Siberian Railroad, which they hold for the greater part 
of its length, seriously interfering with the supply of oil and grain to 
European Russia. Trotzky, who is minister of war, ordered the 
mobilization in the Volga district of all men of the last five military 
classes, but to no effect. The Czecho-Slovaks seem to be a rallying 
point for all sorts of opponents of the Bolsheviki. The opposition 
showed itself in the capital by strikes and other forms of unrest, and 
by the resumption of terrorist methods. The first fruit of the latter 
was the assassination of Count von Mirbach, on the mandate of a 
group of that section of the Socialist Revolutionary party that had 
joined forces with the Maximalists. Von Mirbach had been insistent 
on arrangements to send a German army against the Czecho-Slovak 
troops.—At the western end of Russia is the Murmansk railroad, con- 
necting the open port of Kola with Petrograd. The German-Finnish 
oligarchy lusted after that area from the beginning of their domina- 
tion, and at the end of June and early July began a campaign against 
it. The inhabitants of the region immediately declared their inde- 
pendence of the All-Russian soviet government, not improbably at the 
instigation of that body, and urged Allied intervention. As a great 
stock of munitions and material had been landed at Kola during the 
Kerensky régime, a military occupation by French, English and 
American troops at once took place. The Lenine government lodged 
a formal protest. Indeed, in its relations with the Entente it has 
done hardly anything more than protest, possibly hoping for action 
over the protest.—Disagreement with Rumania about the peace nego- 
tiations led first to an order from Lenine for the capture of the king 
of that deserted and unhappy country, later to the confiscation of its 
gold reserves. On the other hand, Bessarabia, predominantly Ruman- 
jan in stock, voted, on the principle of “self-determination,” by a 
majority of eighty-six to five, for union with that country, and the 
treaty of the Rumanians with the Germans affirmed the change of 
allegiance from the other side——Real and determined opposition was 
manifested to a possible purely Japanese intervention at Vladivostok. 
The influence of the United States, against much pressure, prevented 
it for a long time, but on April 5 British and Japanese naval forces 
landed at Vladivostok, without notice, in order, according to Admiral 
Kato of the Japanese navy, to protect the life and property of Japa- 
nese and Allied nationals, amid the reigning disorder in the city. 
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Suspicion of Japanese intrigue, information based on letters taken 
from captured prisoners that Japanese agents were conspiring with a 
counter-revolutionary activity calling itself the Siberian Government 
to overthrow the Soviet Republic, led Lenine to ask Entente ambassa- 
dors in Moscow to investigate the participation of Entente consuls 
in the intrigue, and in the middle of May to a direct demand for the 
recall of the French ambassador. All this is conventionally correct, 
and Germany can make no complaint.—Incidentally it is to be noted 
that the so-called “economic penetration” of Russia is not proceed- 
ing smoothly. The consistent sabotage which all economic enter- 
prises of the Germans sooner or later encounter is not necessarily due 
to disorganization in the soviet government. Meanwhile, Trotzky is 
demanding universal military service. 

ITALY.— The menace of the Austrian assault brought in Italy a 
degree of national unity respecting the conduct of the war which had 
not existed before. The Socialists and radicals were reconciled. The 
whole army organization was overhauled, a new commander-in-chief 
was appointed, and efforts were launched to meet the next shock. 
Measures were taken, early in October, against German and pacifist 
propaganda, and new economic and military arrangements were en- 
tered into with the Entente, aiming at a unification of front and of 
resources.—Nevertheless, the Boselli cabinet failed of support and the 
prime minister resigned. On October 30 Signor Orlando, formerly 
secretary of the interior, accepted the royal mandate and formed a 
new cabinet.—The publication by Trotzky of the agreement of the 
Entente to support Italy as long as she ignored the Holy See concern- 
ing peace led to a critical question in the Italian Chamber, December 
14, and a formal denial by Baron Sonnino, the foreign minister. On 
December 21 questions in the Chamber by Deputy Pirolini led to the 
connection of ex-Premier Joseph Caillaux of France with German 
propaganda in Italy. — A congress of Austrian subject nationalities 
was held in Rome, April 7. Prime minister Orlando received a dele- 
gation, assuring them of Italy’s sympathy and good-will toward their 
aspirations. 

GERMANY.—The associates chosen by Michaelis in the ministry 
were mostly mediocre bureaucrats like himself. His foreign minister, 
however, von Kuehlmann, and his vice-chancellor, Karl Helfferich, 
met with objection from the pan-Germanists, while the radicals and 
Socialists resented the chancellor’s failure to consult the Reichstag 
about the personnel of the ministry, and thus to take the step toward 
parliamentarism which had been, at least by implication, promised. 
Such advantage of position as the Reichstag had gained, it pressed. 
Its main committee adopted on August 29 a resolution calling for 
modification of the political censorship, and a special committee of 
fourteen was designated to sit with the chancellor in formulating the 
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reply to the papal peace note.—President Wilson’s reply, drawing the 
distinction between the German government and the German people 
and calling for responsible government, created a great furore. Vari- 
ous bodies took occasion to assure the Kaiser of their loyalty and to 
denounce the President’s attempt to “sow dissension” in Germany.— 
After the opening of the Reichstag in October, a sharp clash took 
place over the exclusion from the army of all party propaganda but 
the pan-German, and there was brought to light the existence of dis- 
content and mutiny in the navy. For the latter Admiral von Capelle, 
the minister responsible, blamed the Socialist deputies Dittman, Haase 
and Vogtherr. Indignation was widespread, and finally compelled the 
resignation of von Capelle. Michaelis did not survive him. His suc- 
cessor, for the first time in the history of the empire, was not a Prus- 
sian, but a Bavarian, Count Georg F. von Hertling, prime minister 
of Bavaria. Michaelis was made prime minister of Prussia. Von 
Hertling’s choice was regarded at first as a concession to the Liberals, 
but the Liberals were soon disillusioned. When Helfferich resigned, 
von Hertling tried to cause the vice-chancellorship to lapse by not 
appointing a successor. The appointment was finally forced on him, 
the man selected being Friedrich von Payer, who had the approval of 
the Socialists.—The latter refused to participate in the vote of an ad- 
ditional war-credit of 15,000,000,000 marks, and their function as an 
opposition showed strengthening in other directions. When the Brest- 
Litovsk negotiations began they pressed the suggestion, which Kuehl- 
mann actually made to the Russians, that the latter should act as 
intermediaries with the Allies. They disavowed, at the Gotha con- 
ference, the government’s military platform, and declared their oppo- 
sition to its policy. Then, as the negotiations dragged out, and the 
pan-German and military parties forced Kuehlmann to withdraw his 
first declaration of “no annexations,” they sharply opposed the pan- 
Germans, and co-operated with the strikers in industrial towns, to 
whom Trotzky and Lenine were sending proclamations, while Scheide- 
mann told the Reichstag main committee that the military lead- 
ers would be “hurled from power” if peace were not attained.— 
The suspension of negotiations led to riots, to the .mutiny of 25,000 
troops at Kovno, and to violent additional strikes, based on the de- 
mand, “ Food and Peace!” In Prussia the strikes were also a protest 
against the dilatory attitude of the government toward the promised 
electoral reform and against the von Tirpitz “Fatherland” party. 
The government retaliated by arresting six independent socialists and 
the editor of Vorwarts. A ban was placed on it, the Tageblatt and the 
Post. Members of the majority Socialist group in the Reichstag, it 
seemed, had joined Haase in the formation of an “action commis- 
sion” composed of ten men and ten women. Its leader, Dittman, 
was arrested and was to be tried by a court-martial extraordinary. 
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The officials of the party thereupon demanded the reconvening of the 
Reichstag, but without success. The government meanwhile ordered 
the striking workers to return to the shops on the penalty of being 
court-martialed. Finally, on January 30, peace negotiations were re- 
sumed, suspended again on February 27, and resumed on March 3.— 
The peace that Kuehlmann consummated was a dictated peace, put- 
ting Finland, the Ukraine and Rumania completely at the mercy of 
the Germanic powers and seeking to make Russia herself the easy 
subject of Teutonic exploitation. Every item in the treaties was con- 
trary to the Reichstag resolution of July 19. That, indeed, in view of 
the apparent success of military force, became a dead letter. The 
pan-German Congress demanded its repudiation on April 14, and the 
majority Socialists ignored it. The whole outbreak and its motives 
in the difficult days prior to and pending the negotiations were forgot- 
ten. This is shown in the fact that the minority Socialists lost ground, 
with one by-election after another going to their opponents. The kind 
of peace was apparently determined entirely by the military and eco- 
nomic situation. The Brest-Litovsk treaty gave reactionary sentiment 
and reactionary power distinctly the upper hand. In Prussia it repu- 
diated the Kaiser’s pledges (see last Recorp, p. 68), opposed the govern- 
ment’s decisions, and on May 2 substituted in the committee of the 
lower house of the Prussian Diet an elaborate six-class franchise pro- 
posal for the promised equal franchise measure. This was passed by a 
vote of 235 to 183.—The peace, coupled with the publication of the Six- 
tus letter, fastened the Prussian grip on Austria in a treaty giving Prus- 
sia control of the Austrian armies. It made possible the intrigue by 
which deputations of all Junker interests from both sides of the 
line at Brest-Litovsk came to ask for Germany’s help and the monarch- 
ical establishment. Thus, on March 26 the municipal council of Riga 
asked for the union of Livonia, Esthonia, Courland and Riga “ under 
the supremacy of the exalted house of Hohenzollern, united to Ger- 
many in unchanging fidelity for all time by a personal union.” Anal- 
ogous pleas came from Finland and the Ukraine. The Ukraine is 
being exploited in a military way; Rumania, crushed in a commercial 
way.—In the West developments are of the same order. The demand 
is now for a German peace. According to resolutions passed by the 
“Fatherland” party, April 19, Belgium and Flanders are “to be kept 
firmly in German hands, politically, militarily, economically,” Ger- 
many is to appropriate the ore basin of Longwy and Briey, to recover 
her “colonial empire” with additions, and to compel the “ freedom 
of the seas.” A memorial of the Union of Iron Manufacturers (March 
27) demands the French ore basin and Morocco. “The question,” it 
declares, “is one of life and death for the German iron industry.” 
Financial interests, as is indicated in the report of the Dresdener 
Bank, suggest indemnities. And the government is quite prepared to 
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listen: “We do not yet know,” said the imperial financial secretary, 
von Rodern, addressing the Reichstag on April 23, “the amount of 
the indemnity that we shall win.”—This optimism was not shared by 
Foreign Minister von Kuehlmann, whose speech to the Reichstag de- 
claring that military victory was impossible cost him his office, July 9. 
His successor is Admiral von Hintze, in whose selection the press saw 
a victory for the pan-Germans and Junkers. Their representatives in 
the Prussian upper house expelled Count Lichnowsky from that body, 
On the other hand, Scheidemann, leader of the Socialist majority, was 
repudiated by his constituency at Solingen, who refused to hear him 
speak, shouting him down as traitor to the Socialist cause.—The 
Reichstag, after voting a tax-bill said by the finance minister to be 
the most extensive and important since the empire began, adjourned 
to November 5. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — Internal disorders, unmitigated by vic- 
tory and intensified by defeat, mark the record of the Dual Monarchy 
from August to July. Quarrels between Hungarians, Czechs, Poles 
and Germans were constant in the Chamber, and the dispute between 
the Czechs and the Germans led the new prime minister, von Seydler, 
to call a council of the cabinet September 29. The council accom- 
plished nothing. The tension was unrelieved and served only to 
throw the Hapsburg dynasty and its German following farther into 
the toils of imperial Germany. — German military domination in the 
field led to growing economic domination in the market place. The 
commercial arrangements between the two countries, agreed upon 
during von Kuehlmann’s visit in October, were all to the advantage 
of Germany. The military agreement, forced on Austria by Clemen- 
ceau’s disclosure of the contents of the Sixtus letter, gave Germany 
effective control of the Austrian armies and of the training of the 
Austrian officers.—The subject nationalities, on the other hand, were 
too intent on their own private and particular ends, divided by mutual 
jealousies and distrust, to unite against the ruling house. Each made 
its own demands and fought its own fight regardless of the others. 
The Austrian Poles were particularly interested in that one of the 
many plans for the creation of a Polish kingdom which would be most 
to their advantage. This plan looked to an alliance of the Polish 
kingdom with the Austrian crown. By this arrangement Austria- 
Hungary-Poland were to dominate the other populations. The Hun- 
garians, again, insisted that they were being selected for slaughter in 
battle and were otherwise discriminated against at home.—The Amer- 
ican declaration of war was much deplored and the whole country, 
the city of Vienna particularly, was disturbed by demonstrations for 
peace. During the course of the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk these 
demonstrations assumed menacing dimensions. Dissension was in 
evidence between the Slavs and the Teutons in the army; in the fac- 
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tories peace strikes broke out. From the munition factories in or near 
Vienna alone there was a walk-out of 100,000 workmen. The evident 
German control of Austria was particularly resented by all classes 
and nationalities of the empire. Nor did the peace relieve the situa- 
tion. Promised food, the result of peace, was not forthcoming; even 
the army, as the proclamation prior to the disastrous offensive of 
March shows, was undernourished. The government’s wish for peace, 
consequently, was as urgent as its subjects’. Not only were all the 
Austrian public pronouncements on the matter far more conciliatory 
and reasonable than the German. The private efforts were more 
genuine, and were intended to meet the Entente’s demands halfway.— 
The Austrian government was on the defensive before its people, as 
is to be seen from Czernin’s correct but unfortunate putting of the 
responsibility for the failure to make peace on the French govern- 
ment, in a speech before the Vienna city council. It was a speech 
that cost Czernin his post and did not help the situation. On the con- 
trary, even as it weakened his government’s independence in relations 
with Germany, it weakened its authority in relation to the parties at 
home. Czernin’s successor, Baron Burian, who added the latter’s 
portfolio to his own of finance, found himself compelled to meet an 
emboldened Socialist party, and growing revolutionary activity among 
the Jugo-Slavs and Czechs, accentuated by a general and increasing 
scarcity of food. Prague and two other Bohemian cities had to be 
put under martial law, and the unfortunate young emperor authorized 
workmen to manage the food distribution in their own districts in 
their own way.—The hunger offensive brought only defeat. Count 
Tisza, the Hungarian premier, told his Parliament that in many prov- 
inces there was only a third as much food as was necessary for the 
health of the population. In spite of the fact that Bohemia and Galicia 
were threatened by famine, a reduction of the weekly ration was 
ordered. The consequence was labor uprisings in Bohemia, and 
characteristic anti-Semitic outbreaks in Galicia (the Poles using the 
Jews as scapegoats for all their faults and troubles), and rioting in 
Vienna. The few carloads of grain sent from Germany did not re- 
lieve the situation. The cabinet resigned, but the young emperor re- 
served his decision. Unity among the opposition to the government 
could overthrow it with ease, but there is no unity. The only move 
the government could make, short of complete surrender to Germany, 
seems to have been initiated in Burian’s declaration, July 15, that Aus- 
tria is ready to listen to any reasonable peace proposals. 

TURKEY. — Abdul Hamid, Sultan of Turkey from 1876 to 19009, 
when he was deposed, died on February 10, 1918. His successor, Mo- 
hammed V, followed him, July 3. The new sultan, Mohammed VI, 
was proclaimed on July 5. He is a son of the late Abdul Aziz, de- 
posed to make room for Abdul Hamid. 
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GREECE. — In Greece the return of Venizelos to power meant a 
steady, if slow, improvement in the Allied position in that country. 
Measures were taken, the king aiding, against pro-German officers in 
the army, and the army itself was being reorganized. The need of 
equipment and the general shortage of food militated against Allied 
interests. To secure the needed material that would insure the Greeks’ 
effective co-operation in the war, the premier visited France and Eng- 
land and participated in the Inter-Allied War Council. 

BALKAN AND DANUBIAN STATES.—The democratic hopes of 
the Rumanian masses were destroyed with the military débdcle in 
Russia and the consequent forced separate peace with the Central 
Powers. Rumanian resistance survived for a time the disintegration 
of the Russian army, but could not survive the opposition of the Bol- 
sheviki as well as the Germans. The situation created a cabinet crisis 
which brought in the landlords and other conservatives, and was fol- 
lowed by talk about forcing the king’s abdication. Under the articles 
of the separate peace compelled by Mackensen, Rumania gave up to 
Austria the Dobrudja to the Danube, and portions of her frontier 
touching that of Austria-Hungary. The rest of the Dobrudja was 
assigned to Bulgaria. Bessarabia was to be transferred from Russia 
to Rumania. Rumania was also to allow the transport of Teuton 
troops through Moldavia and Bessarabia to Odessa, to demobilize at 
once eight of her divisions, and the remainder as soon as a peace 
could be arranged between her and Russia. A Teutonic army of 
occupation was to be supported at Rumanian expense, and Teutonic 
warships were to police the whole Danube. The Rumanian oil wells 
were to remain under Teutonic control and trade relations were to be 
resumed. Rumania was assured a trade route, via Costanza, to the 
Black Sea. After the signing of the treaty, parliament was dissolved 
by royal decree, and a new election was held. The new pro-German 
premier, Marghiloman, announced an “honest neutrality.” A German 
commercial invasion of Rumania followed, and an extraordinary effort 
is being made by both merchants and soldiers to win Rumanian good- 
will. On May 28, Lord Robert Cecil stated in the House of Commons 
that the Entente powers had notified the Rumanian government that 
they held its treaty with Germany null and void.—Queen Eleanor of 
Bulgaria died September 12. Between the Bulgarian government and 
the Young Turks a good deal of tension is manifesting itself over the 
division of the territory annexed from Rumania. The territorial 
greed extends to all parties, however, for the Bulgarian Socialists, in 
accepting practically all the general points of the Inter-Allied Social- 
ist Memorandum on War Aims, made certain exceptions regarding 
Macedonia.—The women and children of Serbia have been deported 
to Syria. The Austrian government protested, to no avail. They pro- 
tested also against the campaign conducted by the Bulgarians of sys- 
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tematically exterminating the Serbs. The region of Maydanpek (where 
pyrites is mined), they complained, has been deprived of all available 
labor. 

IBERIAN STATES. — The swift succession of ministries during 
1916-17 was continued in Spain during 1917-18. Labor unrest, repub- 
licanism and the high cost of living were behind the general strike 
which was terminated at the end of August, and which cost, according 
to official counts, 400 lives. They were behind the rioting which sur- 
vived, and which the government’s drastic measures, including the 
suspension of all liberal papers and the killing of 300 Republicans in 
Bilbao, did not suppress. Even the declaration of a state of siege 
for the whole country did not improve matters. In the Cortes 171 
deputies adopted a motion for the abolition of the non-removable 
senatorships. Sefior Dato had finally to relinquish the premiership, 
but his successor, ex-President of the Senate Sanchez Toca, failed to 
form a cabinet. Garcia Prieto, who had surrendered his place to Dato 
on June 9, 1917, was then recalled. He granted amnesty to political 
offenders and restored the right of free association, but had not the 
courage to convoke the Cortes or to call an election of a new one. 
This, with the continued disaffection in the army, produced a situation 
bordering on revolution. Telegraphic communication was suspended 
and the king called the cabinet. An election was finally conceded. 
The new Cortes met March 18, and on March 21 Sefior Maura organ- 
ized a new ministry.—The scarcity of food accentuated in Portugal, as 
everywhere else, the political and social instability of the country. 
December saw a series of disorders and food riots, culminating in the 
overthrow of the government and the organization of a new one, the 
president of the ministry being Sidonio Paés. Meanwhile a general 
election took place for the purpose of choosing a president and a con- 
stitutional assembly to modify the national constitution. Ex-President 
Machado was compelled to leave Portugal. 

SCANDINAVIAN KINGDOMS.—Swedish unrest grew as the sup- 
posed Russian menace was destroyed by the revolution and as evidence 
of collusion between Swedish officials and the Central Powers be- 
came public. The Luxbourg episode distinctly shook the conservative 
hold on the government. It appeared, through intercepted letters 
made public by the State Department of the United States, that Count 
Luxbourg, the German envoy to Argentina, had been using the Swedish 
diplomatic mailbag and the Swedish cipher in unlawful ways. Inade- 
quate answer was made to the official British inquiry on the matter, 
and the popular approval of the sharp protest by H. Branting, the 
Socialist leader in the Riksdag, was not offset by the German apology 
and official exoneration of Sweden’s minister of knowledge of Lux- 
bourg’s action. The September elections compelled the resignation of 
the cabinet (October 2). A new one was not formed, however, until 
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October 11, when the king finally called the president of the second 
Chamber and a ministry was organized under M. Eden.—In November 
the rulers of Norway, Denmark and Sweden met in Christiania once 
more to safeguard the imperiled neutrality of the Scandinavian 
kingdoms. The Swedish decision to keep out of the war at all costs 
was put to a test when both red and white Finns invited intervention 
in the Aland Islands. Swedish failure to intervene resulted in the 
seizure of the islands by Germany and led, in March, to an interpella- 
tion in the Riksdag. 

OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. — In the Netherlands the 
strain of maintaining a balanced behavior between the encroaching 
aggression of Germany on land and the nagging restraint of the En- 
tente on the sea, has shown itself in the increased anxiety of the gov- 
ernment and the discontent of the population. Owing to the sale of 
foodstuffs to Germany by Dutch merchants, the United States and 
other of the Allies held up shipments to Holland, and greatly reduced 
the quantity of exports. This aggravated the general scarcity and led 
to a threat of food strikes by the revolutionary Socialist party and 
the trade unions in Amsterdam, Rotterdam and the Hague. They de- 
manded the prohibition of further exports of food, and the seizure 
and distribution of existing stocks. Another cause of friction with 
the Allies was the seizure of Dutch shipping by the United States and 
Great Britain. This was done under the lex angaria, and involved an 
adjustment with America in respect to the grain supply. The Amer- 
ican government allowed three food ships to leave Holland in April, 
but this could not begin to relieve the need, which compelled the 
Dutch government to announce partial demobilization as soon as the 
German offensive of 1918 is over. With Germany, a serious dispute 
arose concerning the transport into Belgium of sand and gravel over 
Dutch highways. The Entente protested that the amount transported 
was largely in excess of what was needed for the civil purpose of 
keeping Belgian roads in condition. The German and Dutch ministers 
went home for consultation and it looked for a time as if relations 
would be broken, German demands having multiplied with Entente 
pressure. An agreement was finally patched up.—Switzerland also has 
been disturbed by demonstrations against the high cost of living. 
November saw disorder at Zurich, riots and peace manifestations. 
The principal author of the latter seems to have been a German agent 
who had attacked the Swiss army. On November 21 the Federal 
Council decided to expel him. 


Vi. ASIA AND AFRICA, 
CHINA.—On August 3 General Feng Kuo Chang, president of the 
Chinese Republic, declared war on Germany, and, on September 11, 
on Austria-Hungary. The problems of the newly re-established re- 
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public were many and vexed, and the step was taken, rumor has it, on 
the advice of the American minister, in the hope that the problems of 
facing a common enemy without might unify the factions at home and 
create for China the military strength and unity necessary to resist 
aggression. This was no longer feared from Europe, on the conti- 
nental side, but Japan gave Chinese patriots constant anxiety. The 
cause of the republic had its most loyal champions in the returned 
student bodies, but these were poorly organized and without any real 
community with the masses, whose mentality and outlook they did 
not understand and thus far could not modify. The numerous parties 
and provincial groups dividing the rest of that part of the Chinese pop- 
ulation which was really awake to political issues were very weak in 
comparison with the provincial military governors who were gaining 
a mastery of the country. Between them civil war might break out at 
any time.— The most disinterested of the great powers concerned 
about the fate of China was the United States, which came, November 
8, to an agreement with Japan in regard to China (see supra, Inter- 
national Relations). Under this agreement the independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of China are safeguarded, but the United States 
recognizes that Japan has a special interest in China similar to that 
which the United States has in Latin America. The foreign press in 
China, representing mostly foreign interests, but being entirely un- 
concerned with actual Chinese opinion, showed a great deal of anxiety 
over the agreement. “ Japanese paramountcy,” it declared, “cannot 
be tolerated.” Events in Russia, however, gave this paramountcy a 
new and more important direction. — As the issue of intervention in 
Siberia became more pressing, China concluded with Japan, May 17, a 
defensive alliance, according to which they would, if the occasion de- 
manded it, undertake joint military operations in Siberia and Man- 
churia. The Chinese troops are to operate under Japanese orders. 
There is to be an interchange of arms and materials. The Japanese 
are to control the railway zones and to give China financial assistance 
for military purposes. Unofficially it was agreed to erect military 
fortifications and to establish military police in the zones affected. 
The Chinese ambassador protested the transfer to Japan by Russia of 
a part of the Chinese Eastern Railroad. 

JAPAN.— The Japanese government has been emphasizing the 
community of ideals and interests between it and the United States. 
In August it sent a mission, headed by Viscount Ishii, to discuss in- 
ternational co-operation, to arrange particularly about exchange of 
shipping and steel and iron. The latter was consummated in April. 
—When the question of intervention in Siberia came to the fore, a con- 
flict of opinion as to the manner of it was immediately apparent be- 
tween the military and the commercial and industrial groups. On 
January 2, at the opening of the parliament, Viscount Motono, the 
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foreign minister, stated that if peace were actually concluded between 
Germany and Russia, Japan would take whatever steps were necessary 
to safeguard Allied lives and goods at Vladivostok. The announce- 
ment had at least the passive backing of England and France. Amer- 
ican unwillingness, however, reinforced the opposition of the liberal 
commercial classes, and the premier, Count Terauchi, announced in 
the House of Peers, March 28, in spite of the fact that negotiations at 
Tokio with the representatives of England and France had concluded 
in favor of intervention, that the government did not consider Siberia 
menaced by German prisoners. Nevertheless, on April 5, British and 
Japanese forces were landed at Vladivostok, to protect the life and 
property of their nationals, endangered by rioting. The situation cost 
Viscount Motono his place. His successor was Baron Goto, consid- 
ered to be friendly to American ideas. Those in the meantime had 
undergone some modification, and finally took the form of a proposal 
fer joint intervention, to which the Japanese diplomatic council 
agreed. The effect of this proposal would be to render the Japanese 
participation an entirely disinterested enterprise. The proposal met 
with strong opposition from the military party. 





